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STEELE  CREEK  OlIUROJI. 


‘‘  The  word  History  ('lora/jiu)  has  in  its  Greek  original 
two  significations,  viz.,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
research  or  inquiry,  and  the  narration  of  events,  real  or  sup- 
posed.” It  has  been  defined  to  be,  ll  The  narration  of  real 
events,  Intended  for  the  instruction  aud  amusement  of  man- 
kind.” 

Cicero  says:  u History  is  tho  light  of  truth.”  It  is  mani- 
fest that  an  untrue  history  is  no  history  at  all,  but  a fable  ; 
and  all  the  more  pernicious,  because  it  assumes  the  garb  of 
truth.  The  love  of  truth,  as  truth,  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
historian;  but  it  is  not  his  whole  duty.  What  is  essential 
to  the  truth  of  history  is,  that  the  narrator  should  have  it 
clearly  before  his  own  mind.  ‘£  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  impression,  iu  the  reading  of  history,  that  we  are 
perusing  an  exact  account  of  events  as  they  really  happen- 
ed, without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  without  suppression 
or  addition.”  History , viewed  as  a science,  is  the  methodi- 
cal narration  of  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  succes- 
sively occurred,  exhibiting  the  beginning  and  progress,  the 
causes  and  effects,  aud  the  auxiliaries  and  tendencies  of  that 
which  has  occurred.  It  is  a fact,  well  established  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  past,  that  States,  aud  even  small  commu- 
nities, have  their  meridian  and  decline.  The  great  object  of 
history  is,  not  only  to  keep  up  a recollection  of  the  things 
that  are  past,  but  to  furnish  a faithful  record  of  the  failures 
or  successes  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are,  and  are  yet  to  come. 

‘‘Make  former  times  shake  hands  'with  latter, 

And  that  which  was  before,  come  after.” 

Why  do  men  carve  the  marble,  erect  monuments  of  brass 
and  granite,  or  try  to  put  life  into  canvass,  but  to  defeat  the 
forgetfulness  of  man?  Time,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  flight, 
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soon  wipes  out,  or  puts  its  extinguisher  upon  all  the  present. 
It  soon  sweeps  away  the  materials  of  history,  and  history 
itself,  How  true  as  D’Israeli  has  written  : “ Every  human 
institution  is  accompanied  by  its  silent  corruption,  and  the 
meridian  of  its  excellence  is  only  touching  the  first  grada- 
tions of  its  decline.”  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

In  writing  church  history,  or  even  the  history  of  a single 
church,  we  must  not  presume  to  supply  by  the  force  of 
imagination  the  deficiencies  of  ancient  or  reliable  annals, 
nor  venture  to  adopt  mere  conjecture  or  tradition,  as  the 
most  reliable,  undisputed  facts.  To  receive  upon  conjec- 
ture, of  conjecture  there  is  no  end.  Tradition , “ the  secret 
witness  of  time,”  as  it  has  been  called,  bestows  the  life  of 
memory  on  the  forgotten,  consigns  to  us  the  unwritten 
records  of  our  race.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it 
means  the  delivery  of  a statement  by  a first  witness  to  a 
second,  by  a second  to  a third,  and  so  on,  no  one  witness 
having  any  authority,  except  that  which  he  derives  from  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  It  is  the  successive  delivery  of 
a fact  from  one  person  or  generation  to  another.  “ It  casts” 
says  I) ’Israeli  “a  light  iu  the  deep  night  of  the  world; 
but,  iu  remote  ages,  it  is  like  the  pale  and  uncertain  moon- 
light, which  may  deceive  us  by  flitting  shadows  rather  than 
indeed  show  the  palpable  forms  of  the  truth.”  Tradition 
at  every  remove  of  time,  the  weaker  is  its  evidence.  “ As 
recollection  becomes  fainter,  the  receiver  of  traditions  sup- 
plies by  imperfect  suggestions,  or  misconceives  by  his  own 
inadvertence.  Thus  (Thucydides  complains)  “the  search 
after  truth  is  considered  by  many  persons  an  intolerable 
labor,  and  they,  therefore,  too  often  take  up  with  such  ac- 
counts as  are  at  hand  merely  to  save  themselves  trouble.” 
Ileuee,  by  following  “the  traditions  of  men,”  instead  of 
‘‘the  law  and  testimony,”  how  many  hurtful  and  grievous 
errors  have  some  writers  or  historians  fallen  into  ? Where 
the  law  and  testimony  are  forthcoming,  tradition  is  of  little 
value.  Among  all  nomadic  and  unlettered  tribes  or  clans, 
tradition  is  the  most  common  channel  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  their  genealogies,  or  of  retaining  the  growth, 
and  conquests,  and  strength  of  their  people. 
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Iu  the  absence  of  all  written  documents,  this  is  the  only 
alternative,  and  its  adoption  is  a necessity.  Yet,  is  it  not 
strange  that  in  a community  like  this,  so  long  distinguished 
for  its  intelligence,  patriotism,  its  moral  and  religious  privi- 
leges, and  we  might  say,  living  within  sight  of  the  very 
birthplace  of  our  national  independence,  we  should  now  be 
compelled  to  glean  and  gather  up  of  the  disjecta  membra, 
collect  from  the  broken  ‘‘chain  of  traditions,”  materials, 
out  of  which  to  compile  and  make  up  the  history  of  Steele 
Creek  church?  one  among  the  oldest  and  largest  churches 
in  the  State.  “ Would  you  see,”  says  Foote,  in  his 
sketches  of  North  Carolina,  ‘‘the  records  of  Steele  Creek 
church?  She. has  no  history.  “ This  we  are  unwilling  to 
concede.  lie  might,  however,  with  propriety  have  said, 
she  is  a church  with  a history,  but  destitute  of  any  written 
records  for  fourscore  years  of  her  existence.  “ Tell  it  not  in 
Cath”!  With  no  written  records  of  the  church,  no  State 
archives  to  draw  from,  and  the  story  of  tradition  well-nigh 
ceased  to  be  told,  and  where  there  are  few,  very  few,  to 
“ask  now  of  tho  days  which  are  past,”  must  we,  from  this 
chaos,  this  debris  of  expired  generations,  or  by  raking  into 
the  ashes  of  our  deceased  progenitors,  undertake  to  collect 
aud  mako  out  a full  and  complete  history  of  our  church  | 
almost  as  well  might  we  undertake,  out  of  a heap  of  grave- 
yard dust,  to  find  out  the  particles  that  once  composed  the 
bodies  of  our  great  grand-sires.  Much  as  has  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  recovery  what  we  ever  knew,  still  wo 
undertake  the  work  with  the  hope  that  all  is  not  lost. 

It  is  not  the  vanitas  scriptorum ; not*  any  impulse 
like  that  of  Walpole,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  al- 
ways wrote  “ with  a view  to  posthumous  celebrity 
nor  from  the  mere  gratification — “’Tis  pleasant  sure  to 
see  one’s  name  in  print;”  nor  is  it  with  any  such  febrile 
feelings,  as  T)r.  J.  A.  Alexander  (Vol.  II.  of  his  life, 
page  G99,)  once  wrote  his  brother,  were  tormenting  him — 
“I  am  suffering  for  want  of  a book  to  write,  being  par- 
alyzed by  the  infirmity  of  choice.” — No  sitch  feelings  or 
motives  influence  us,  or  start  our  pen.  We  write  for  the 
Innefit  of  “the  tribes  that  go  up”  those  who  ‘‘encamp 
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about  the  tabernacle”  “and  worship  at  his  holy  hill;”  and 
notwithstanding  the  “ penuria  testhm”  we  will  try  and 
bring  to  light  hidden  things,  and  thus  preserve  the  history  of 
the  church  from  utter  oblivion.  In  the  prosecution  of  our 
task,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  collect  our  information,  in 
part,  from  the  grave-stones  of  our  dead,  from  the  feeble 
voice  of  tradition  still  audible,  and  from  such  other  sources 
as  shall  be  well  substantiated  by  circumstantial  and  corrobo- 
rating testimony.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  past  by  what 
we  now  see,  nor  think  that  there  always  existed  an  organised 
and  flourishing  church  at  this  place,  nor  that  there  was  not  a 
time  when  the  missionary  had  not  to  come  here  from  afar 
and  sow  the  seed,  and  with  toil  and  patience  cultivate  this 
moral  waste,  sustained  in  his  work  almost  entirely  by 
foreign  aid. 

STEELE  CREEK  CHURCH 

Is  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C.,  eight  miles  west  of  Charlotte,  and  about  three  miles, 
in  a direct  line,  from  the  Catawba  lliver,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  the  Tuekasege  Ford,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
river.  “At  one  time  Anson  County  embraced  all  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  from  New  Hanover  and  Bladen  on 
the  east,  as  far  as  the  State  extended  on  the  west,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  State.”*  In  1702,  Mecklenburg  County 
Was  formed  from  Anson  County,  and  called  in  honor  of  the 
new  queen,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
county  seat  of  Mecklenburg  is  Charlotte,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  following  circumstance ; “ King  George  III. 
made  choice  of  a consort  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelltz;  when  the  time  came  to  consummate  his 
wishes,  the  Earl  of  Harcourt  was  fixed  upon  to  go  out  as 
au  ambassador  plenipotentiary,  to  make  the  demand  of  her 
serene  highness;  the  Duchesses  of  Aucaster  and  Hamilton, 
and  the  Countess  of  Effingham,  were  appointed  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  take  care  of  her  person, ”f  the  yacht  in 

* Wheeler,  p.  21. 

| flump,  Vo],  I V..  p.  SO. 
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which  the  party  were  to  sail,  and  bring  back  the  king’s 
treasure,  was  called  Caroline ; but  in  honor  to  her  Highness 
it  was  changed  into  Charlotte.  So  tire  county  seat  of  Meck- 
lenburg, N.  C.,  took  its  name  in  honor  of  the  same  royal 
personage. 

The  church  takes  its  name  from  the  ciroumstauce 
of  its  being  situated  on  the  bead  waters  of  a small  stream 
of  the  same  name.  At  what  precise  period,  or  by  whom, 
the  gospel  was  first  preached  at  Steele  Creek,  “hoc, 
no>i  videtur  mihi  satis  cert  urn but  from  “ fragmenta 
veterum and  the  most  authentic  information  we  can  glean 
from  all  other  reliable  sources,  we  conclude  the  church  was 
organised  as  early  as  1760.  But  it  is  very  evident  there  had 
been  occasional  preaching  at  tins  place,  or  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, for  many  years  anterior  to  this.  The  whole  com- 
munity were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  together  under  the 
widespread  branches  of  some  forest  oak.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  obtained  a small  piece  of  land  (not  exceeding  two 
acres)  from  a Mr.  Brownfield,  or  Brumfield  as  he  was  more 
commonly  called,  whether  as  a purchase  or  donation  we 
have  no  means  of  determining,  as  our  title  (if  we  ever  had 
one)  is  lost;  on  this  they  erected  a plain  log-house  of  the 
roughest  material,  some  thirty  paces  cast  of  the  road,  and 
with  the  true  instincts  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  their  next  act  was 
to  lay  off,  near  by  it,  a burying-place  for  their  dead.  Tra- 
dition requires  we  should  give  this  latter  act  the  precedence 
in  our  history.  It  says,  the  first  person  buried  here  was  a 
stranger,  who  passing  through  the  country  was,  near  this, 
thrown  from  his  horse  against  a tree  and  killed.  This  grave 
is  without  a name  or  date  - 

“ \\  c carved  not  a line,  wo  raided  not  a slam*. 

T5ut  loft  him  alone” 

“and  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.” 
How  long  since  this  grave  was  made,  or  the  first  interment 
took  place  here,  we  have  have  no  means  of  determining 
with  certainty.  The  oldest  grave  we  find  marked  among 
our  dead,  dates  back  to  1766.  < fthers  were  doubtless  buried 

heo  some  years  previous  to  this.  Here. for  generations  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  whole  region  of  country  have  brought 
their  dead  to  bury  them  out  of  sight ; it  is  now  the  chosen 
resting-place  of  a large  congregation.  Doubtless  many 
more  sleep  beneath  its  dust,  than  walk  round  about  its 
walls.  This  city  of  the  dead  is  densely  studded  over  with 
grave-stones,  alike  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  tributes 
of  respect  from  the  living.  The  more  ancient  of  them  are 
made  of  soap-stone  of  antique  appearance,  and  mostly 
standing  upright  with  short  inscriptions ; nothing  eulo- 
gistic— only  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  death — nothing  more. 
On  many  of  them  will  be  seen,  above  the  inscription,  a 
face  with  a wing  coming  out  on  each  side.  The  design  of 
these  emblems  was  doubtless  imported  by  these  first  settlers 
from  the  country  whence  they  came.  The  author  of  “Mary 
Powell,”  and  ‘‘'Household  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,”  tells  us 
that  the  face  with  wings,  so  common  in  the  graveyards  of 
England,  is  the  ancient  symbol  of  immortality. 

This  circumstance  will  doubtless  arrest  the  attention  even 
of  a stranger  on  entering  this  quiet  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
viz.,  the  striking  similarity,  or  remarkable  equality,  that 
characterise  all  our  head-stones.  As  a general  rule,  we 
believe  the  monuments  in  a graveyard  may  be  considered 
as  fair  an  index  of  the  former  social  and  worldly  equality 
or  differences  among  the  dead,  as  the  style  of  houses 
among  the  living.  Wherever  you  find  costly  and  elegant 
mansions  for  the  living,  there  you  will  fiud  proud  monu- 
ments or  towering  obelisks  rising  aloft  to  mark  the  graves 
of  the  mighty  dead.  Do  away  with  the  idea  of  no- 
bility of  birth,  or  pride  of  wealth,  among  the  living,  and 
you  will  bring  down  every  thing  to  the  same  plebian  level 
among  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  The  first  graveyard 
was  enclosed  with  a post  and  rail  fence,  which  in  a few 
years  decayed,  when  it  was  enclosed  with  a substantial 
stone  wall,  with  an  iron  gateway.  In  the  order  of  priority, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  dead  found  a grave  among  us,  before 
the  living  had  erected  a house  of  worship.  The  first  build  - 
ing was  put  up  without  the  skill  of  an  architect  to  draft  the 
plan.  There  was  no  king,  like  Hiram,  to  raft  the  goodly 
cedars  from  Lebanon;  neither  did  it  go  up  without  the 
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sound  of  a^e.  It  may,  like  Solomon’s  carriage,  have  been 
paved  with  love;  but  had  no  silver  pillars  or  coverings  of 
purple. 

Originally  the  lands  around  Steele  Creek  were  fertile 
and  valuable.  The  inhabitants,  from  their  earliest  set- 
tlements, were  characterised  for  their  industry,  patriot- 
ism, and  morality,  ever  manifesting  a due  respect  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  in 
his  missionary  tours,  passed  through  and  preached  in  this 
community  as  early  as  1755  or  ’50,  and  was  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev,  Elihu  Spencer  and  Robert  McMordie, 
and  others,  who  frequently  traversed  this  region  of  country, 
in  their  abundant  labors,  together  with  many  other  points  in 
their  wide  and  destitute  missionary  field.  We  can  readily 
conceive  that  the  general  aspect  of  things,  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  state  of  society  were  very  different  then  from  what 
they  are  now.  Think  of  this  whole  section  of  country  as 
one  unbroken,  uncultivated  forest,  which  had  long  been  the 
home  and  undisputed  huniiug  grounds  of  the  red-men  of  the 
forest.  Its  virgin  soil  had  been  but  little  disturbed  by  the 
rude  implements  of  the  pioneer  husbandman.  No  market 
roads  intersected  its  hills;  no  barren  fields  or  red  clay  hills 
worn  into  gullies;  no  noise  of  mills  were  heard  on  the  water 
courses;  no  railroad  whistle  aroused  the  sleeper  from  his 
morning  repose.  Everywhere  the  quiet  of  Sabbath  seemed 
to  prevail.  Nought  to  disturb  it,  but  the  woodman’s  axe, 
or  the  sharp  crack  of  the  huntsman’s  rifle.  The  honey  bee 
had  not  then  found  its  hive;  nor  was  the  quail  seen  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  civilisation.  The  wolf  and  deer 
roamed  at  large,  with  almost,  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 
The  white  inhabitants,  then,  “were  few  men  iu  number; 
yea,  very  few,  and  strangers  in  it.” 

The  early  settlers  of  this  section  were  nearly  ail  r>f 
Scotch-Jrish  descent.  il  Scotch-Hush,  is  a good  explan- 
atory term ; but,  perhaps,  not  properly  understood  by 
one  in  a thousand.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
mixture  of  Scottish  and  Irish  blood  ; but  a correct  de- 
finition of  it  would  be  this:  The  Scotch  who  have  come 
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through  Ireland  to  America.  The  term,  Scotch -Irish, 
is  only  used  in  this  country.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
population  is  mainly  descended  from  the  Scotch  and 
English;  there  the  usual  distinction  for  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  is  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  former  is  the  synonym 
for  Protestant,  and  the  latter  the  unenviable- epithet  for 
Catholic  or  Papist.” 1 The  Seotch-Irish  are  the  Puritans 
of  the  South — the  Blue  Stockings  of  all  countries.  These 
emigrants  usually  came  to  this  country  through  two  avenues 
or  routes.  The  one,  by  the  Delaware  River,  whose  chief 
port  was  Philadelphia;  and  the  other,  hy  a more  Southern 
lauding,  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Those 
who  landed  at  Charleston,  usually  followed  up  the  rivers, 
till  they  ascended  above  the  malaria  regions,  when  they 
pitched  their  tent  hy  some  cool  spring,  in  the  head-lands  or 
mountain  regions;  while  those  who  landed  in  Philadelphia, 
tarried  perhaps  a few  years  in  the  western  part  of  that 
State,  then  emigrated  again  for  the  more  temperate  climate 
of  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas;  after  transcending  the  moun- 
tains, they  followed  down  the  streams  till  they  met  the 
Hood -tide  of  the  up-current,  when,  from  a common  sym- 
pathy, or  national  idiosyncrasy,  or  speaking  the  same  ver- 
nacular, or  a still  stronger  reason,  from  being  educated  in  the 
same  religious  creed,  they  readily  coalesced,  and  formed  the 
same  society  and  worshipping  assemblies.  This  latter  was 
the  magnet  which  drew  them  together  and  bound  them  more 
linnly  than  any  thing  else.  After  landing  in  the  New 
World,  many  of  these  homeless  exiles  journeyed  in  their 
migrations,  with  staff  in  hand,  with  no  finger-board  to  point 
their  course,  or  chart  to  direct  them  to  their  future  home ; hut 
the  providence  of  God,  when  these  pilgrims  and  strangers  had 
crossed  this  Jordan,  guided  them  through  the  midst  of  this 
wild  forest,  till  they  lifted  up  their  wondering  eyes,  and  said, 
“Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  brought  us,  here  we  will  erect  our 
Ebenezer.”  All  nature  then  made  for  them  one  capacious 
temple  of  God.  Like  the  patriarch  Jacob,  they  soon  set  up 
their  altar;  they  suug  the  Lord’s  song  in  a strange  laud,  and 
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caused  the  wilderness  to  rejoice ; made  the  hills  resound 
and  the  valleys  echo  “with  their  songs  of  praise  and  hymns 
of  lofty  cheer.”  Their  settlements  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween—all  living  in  the  plainest  style,  in  houses  of  rudest 
structure,  and  dressing  somewhat  in  native  costume.  There 
wree  then  no  broadcloth  coats,  and  few  fur  hats  to  be  seeu  in 
any  assembly.  We  were  then  a British  province,  deriving 
our  life-blood  from  a centre  far  removed  from  us.  In  these 
times  there  were  few  churches  or  places  of  preaching  in  all 
the  land;  and  there  were  still  fewer  preachers  to  break  to 
the  people  the  bread  of  life.  Those  who  did  attempt  to 
feed  the  scattered  flock  ‘‘came  from  afar”  and  had  to  be 
supported  almost  entirely  by  foreign  aid,  the  citizens  them- 
selves being  able  to  contribute  very  little  towards  defraying 
their  expenses.  These  early  missionaries  travelled  over 
these  hills,  by  the  Indian  traders’ paths,  to  the  homes  of 
those  who  had  settled  amid  the  forests  of  the  Catawba, 
where  they  took  sweet  counsel,  and  went  in  company,  by 
bridle-paths,  to  their  log-church  or  other  place  prepared  for 
public  worship.  There  were  then  no  buggies  or  carriages 
in  all  the  laud.  When  we  turn  off  our  eyes  from  beholding 
theso  things,  and  contemplate  tho  scenes  by  which  we  are 
now  surrounded,  have  we  not  cause  to  bless  God,  and  revere 
the  memories  of  those  who  ‘‘remembered  us  in  our  low 
estate,”  brought  us  up,  and  put  a new  song  in  our  mouth, 
eveu  [iraise  unto  our  God.”  As  we  have  freely  received,  so 
freely  should  we  give.  Tt  would  only  then  he  the  benefice 
of  grateful  beneficiaries. 

Having  settled  the  time  when  Steele  Creek  church  was 
organised,  as  satisfactorily  as  the  “tradition  of  the  elders,” 
and  the  dry  bones  of  chronology  will  enable  us,  we  now, 
with  the  dim  lights  before  us,  and  very  few  written  records 
to  aid  us,  will  endeavor  to  trace  up  the  history  of  this  church, 
from  the  year  1760  to  our  own  limes.  In  entering  upon 
such  a task,  while  wo  utterly  despair  of  accomplishing  all 
we  could  wish,  yet  we  hope  at  least  to  glean  and  preserve  a 
few  handfuls  of  what  those  who  have  gone  before  have 
dropped  of  purpose  for  us.  For  many  years  our  only  authentic 
source  <•(’  reliable  information  will  be  fVoiri  “ The  Records  of 
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the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.”  Here  it  may  not 
he  out  of  place  to  state,  for  the  information  of  some,  that 
at  first,  and  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
Was  composed  of  a single  Presbytery,  viz.,  Philadelphia, 
consisting  at  its  organisation  in  1706  of  only  seven  ministers 
and  their  churches,  and  this  continued  the  only  advisory  and 
governing  body  till  1717.  The  church  had  then  so  in- 
creased, it  was  determined  to  sub-divide  the  existing  body 
into  at  least  three  other  Presbyteries,  which  were  to  consti- 
tute a Synod,  which  should  meet  annually.  Thus  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1717,  and  continued  to  be 
the  chief  judicatory  of  the  Church  till  1741,  when  a division 
took  place  in  the  Synod,  owing  to  a diversity  of  sentiment 
among  its  members,  called  <l  Old  and  New  Sides.”  It  was 
then  divided  into  two  co-ordinate  bodies,  called  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Synod  of  New  York.  These  two 
separate  bodies  continued  till  1758,  when  the  two  were 
formed’ into  one  Synod,  called  “The  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.”  This  continued  till  1788,  when  this  Synod 
was  divided  into  four  Synods,  viz.:  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — out  of 
these  were  formed  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  in  Philadelphia,  May  21st,  1789,  and  was  opened 
with  a sermon  by  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  1).  D.,  after 
which  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  D.  I).,  was  elected  the  first 
Moderator;  and  from  that  to  the  present  continues  to  be 
the  highest  court  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

For  a number  of  years  after  Steele  Creek  church  was  or- 
ganised, it  had  to  be  sustained  and  kept  alive  by  the  same 
means  with  which  it.  was  brought  into  existence  by  mission- 
ary efforts  and  supplies  from  abroad.  This  and, adjacent 
churches  organised  about,  the  same,  time,  no  doubt  enjoyed 
the  occasional  labors  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Craighead,  Martin, 
and  Richardson,  in  addition  to  what  the  Rev.  Hugh  MoAdeu 
did  for  them.  In  1761,  we  learn  from  the  Minutes  of  Synod, 
supplies  were  asked  for  Southern  vacancies,  and  as  this  pe- 
tition was  intended  specially  to  cover  this  section  of  country, 
we  infer  they  were  sent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  the 
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Synod  of  New  York,  applied  for  the  appointment  to  North 
Carolina,  which  appointment  he  received,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  set  out  on  the  journey.  Thus  from  year  to  year 
supplies  were  sought,  and  no  doubt  sent.  In  17G4,  several 
applications  from  North  Carolina  were  made,  praying  for 
supplies;  that  same  year  the  Rev.  Charles  Jeff.  Smith  was 
sent;  and  that  year  also  tire  Synod  knowing  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  congregations  in  North  Carolina,  of  their 
wishing  to  be  properly  organised  and  have  their  boundaries 
defined,  did  appoint  tho  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer  and  Alexander 
McWhorter  to  go  as  missionaries,  to  organise  churches  aud 
adjust  certain  boundaries,  which  duty  they  performed — the 
Synod  defraying  their  expenses.  Among  these  churches 
were  included  Hopowell,  Centre,  Providence,  aud  some  say, 
Steele  Creek ; but  we  claim  an  earlier  date  for  the  organi- 
sation of  this  church.  In  17(35,  application  for  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  Synod  from  the  inhabitants  living  betwixt 
the  waters  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers,  and  particu- 
lar mention  was  made  for  the  services  of  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  McWhorter,  showing  they  had  labored  here  among 
thorn  before.  Aud  tho  same  year  calls  were  prepared  for 
Mr.  WcWhortcr,  from  Hopewell  and  Centre  churches,  but 
for  certain  reasons  were  not  then  presented  to  him. 

It  will  be  remembered,  when  tho  Rev.  Alexander  Craig- 
head ended  his  successful  labors  (in  March,  1766),  he  was 
the  solitary  minister  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba; 
from  this  time  there  was  no  settled  minister,  for  some  years, 
south  of  the  Yadkin.  Tn  1766,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Korr,  from 
New  York  Presbytery ; George  Duilield  and  Robert  McMor- 
die,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  David  Calwell, 
were  appointed  by  Synod  to  go  and  supply  the  destitutions 
in  North  Carolina.  Their  subsequent  report  shows  that  they 
complied  with  the  appointment.  The  same  year  (1766)  a 
call  for  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Kerr  among  them  was  brought 
in  from  Steele  Creek  and  New  Providence.  At  the  same 
time  another  call  was  sent  up  from  Sugar  Creek  and  Rocky 
River  churches,  and  also  another  from  Centre  aud  Hope- 
well,  for  the  pastoral  labors  of  Mr.  Kerr;  but  we  find  in 
their  report  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  Synod  the  year  following,  Mr.  Kerr  gave  a negative 
answer  to  the  calls  from  Carolina  previously  put  in  his 
hands  l>y  order  of  Synod. 

THE  FIRST  PASTOR,  THE  REV.  ROBERT  HENRY. 

It  was  during  this  year  Steele  Creek  church  did  call  and 
secure  the  pastoral  labors  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  of 
Donegal  Presbytery,  as  their  first  pastor,  lie  was  doubt 
less  sent  out  with  the  first  missionaries  who  came  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact. 
Ilis  labors  in  this  church  were  brief.  For  we  find  it  record- 
ed in  the  Minutes  of  Synod,  Rev.  Robert  Henry  departed 
this  life  8th  of  May,  1767.  He  was  not  permitted  to  labor 
more  than  one  year  in  this  his  new  field.  Foote  says,  (p. 
415):  ‘‘In  1767,  the  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  the  first  settled 
pastor  on  Cub  Creek,  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  having 
left  his  charge  in  Virginia,  accepted  a call  from  Steele 
Creek,  and  Providence  church.  In  the  mysterious  Provi- 
dence of  God,  he  closed  his  life  that  year.”  Of  his  origin, 
age,  time  of  licensure,  we  know  nothing;  except,  he  was  a 
member  of  Hanover  Presbytery  when  it  was  set  oil' in  1755. 
His  grave  is  not  with  us!  he  sleeps  among  his  former 
friends  in  Virginia.  Ilis  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  till  the  year  of  his  appointment. 

Who  were  the  elders  elected  at  that  time,  and  associated 
with  Mr.  Henry  in  the  government  of  the  church,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  certainly.  Their  names  tradition 
has  forgotten,  and  are  not  to  bo  found  on  any  writ  ten  records 
to  which  wo  have  had  access.  The  first  bench  of  elders  of 
whom  we  find  any  account,  (and  it  is  not  probable  they  run 
back  so  far;  some  of  them  may  have  been  elected  during 
Mr.  Henry’s  time,  or  very  shortly  after,)  were,  William  Bar- 
nett, Walter  Davis,  Robert  Irwin,  Hugh  Parks,  David 
Freeman,  Joseph  Swann,  Zaccheus  Wilson,  and  Andrew 
McNeely. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry,  for  several  years,  there  is 
in  our  history  a il hiatus  maxime  dejlendus .”  From  the 
year  1767,  till  the  call  and  settlement  of  the  Rev.  James 
McRee  (1778),  we  do  not  find  that  Steele  Creek  church  had 
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any  settled  minister  or  stated  supply  among  them,  unless 
they  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reese,  for  a few 
years,  in  connection  with  Providence  church.  His  stay 
could  not  have  been  long.  He  did  not  die  among  us.  His 
bones  lie  in  the  graveyard  of  the  “ Stone  Church ,”  Pendle- 
ton, S.  C.  We  find,  however,  in  17G7,  missionary  appoint- 
ments were  made  for  the  destitute  congregations  in  this 
region.  That  same  year,  the  Synod  appointed  Rev.  An- 
drew Bay,  Elam  Potter,  John  McCreary,  Joseph  Alexander, 
James  Latta,  Jr.,  Thomas  Jackson,  Josiah  Lewis,  and  An- 
derson, to  spend  a half-year  and  more,  if  advisable,  among 
the  churches  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  We  judge  from 
subsequent  reports,  and  oilier  circumstantial  and  corrobo 
rating  evidence,  that  these  appointments  were  generally  filled. 
One  fact  which  goes  to  confirm  this  impression  is,  that  the 
next  year  (17G8)  it  is  recorded,  that  an  application  from  Steele 
Creek  and  Providence  churches,  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  for 
supplies,  was  brought  in  and  read,  especially  for  Messrs. 
Josiah  Lewis,  John  McCreary,  or  Elam  Potter,  i.  e .,  for  one 
or  either  of  them  to  come,  and  to  continue  some  time  with 
them  in  order  to  a settlement.  This  circumstance  in  itself 
goes  to  show  that  these  ministers  must  have  labored  pre- 
viously among  them,  and  from  this  fact  they  were  enabled 
to  single  out,  and  desire  either  one  of  them  to  become  their 
pastor.  Such  a selection  could  only  have  resulted  from 
their  previous  labors  among  them.  For  the  years  17G9  and 
’70,  wo  find  no  report  of  the  church,  or  of  auy  supplies  they 
had,  unless  some  one  of  the  above-named  ministers  remain- 
ed with  them,  which  we  think  most  probable  from  the  fol- 
lowing tacts : 

In  1771,  application  from  Steele  church,  N.  C.,  was 
brought  in  and  read  to  Synod  for  supplies,  and,  particularly, 
requesting  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lewis.  At  the 
same  session,  a call  from  the  united  congregations  of  Briar 
Creek  and  Queensborough,  in  Georgia,  was  brought  in  and 
read,  requesting  the  labors  of  Rev.  Josiah  Lewis.  We 
presume,  however,  he  declined  to  accept  either  of  these 
calls , from  the  fact  that  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Elam 
Potter  was  ordered  to  spend  six  months  in  the  churches  of 
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southern  North  Carolina,  to  preach  and  catechise  the  chil- 
dren; also,  the  same  year  (1771)  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  southern  vacancies,  and  directed 
particularly  to  spend  five  weeks  at  Steele  Creek. 

In  1772,  the  Synod  appointed  two  licentiates  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  viz.,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Wallace, 
to  supply  the  destitutions  in  North  Carolina  for  six  months, 
and  as  much  longer  as  they  could  conveniently.  Prom  this 
time,  there  is  agaiu  an  hiatus — an  ominous  silence  in  our 
history;  we  are  fast  drifting  on  to  an  eventful  crisis.  A 
storm-cloud  is  gathering  dark  and  thick  around  the  horizon  ; 
the  feeble,  unsettled  church  seems  drifting  ou  the  wings  of  a 
tornado  towards  a fatal  cataract.  Evils,  grievous  to  be 
borne,  aiid  sternly  resisted,  soon  culminated  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

During  these  troublous  times,  when  the  struggle  was  for 
life  and  liberty,  there  were  few  engaged  in  building  up  the 
walls  of  Zion,  or  permitted  to  attend  public  worship  ; then, 
like  the  Jews,  every  one  wrought  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  held  a weapon.  They  were  scattered  abroad  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd ; and,  while  the  storm  lasted,  in  all 
probability  very  seldom  met  together  as  a worshipping  con- 
gregation. But  no  soouer  had  the  waters  subsided,  and  the 
dove  returned  with  the  olive  branch,  than  these  scattered 
members  began  once  more  to  come  “bone  to  his  bone;” 
the  long-abandoned  temple  of  God  was  again  swept  out ; 
neighbor  met  neighbor,  and  they  took  sweet  counsel  and 
went  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.  As  the  flood  doubt- 
less produced  a wonderful  change  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  disturbed  the  existing  relations  of  things ; so  we  can 
readily  conceive  so  long  and  fierce  a war  would  most  se- 
riously disturb,  if  not  completely  break  up  all  Church  or- 
ganisations, as  well  as  the  social  relations  that  had  existed 
among  men.  During  its  prevalence,  was  strictly  a period 
of  non-intercourse  betwixt  this  section  and  the  more  north- 
ern regions  of  our  country.  Those  who  would  pass  hence 
could  not.  It  was  a complete  blockade  against  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Church  attending  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Synod,  north.  This  circumstance  may  account,  in  part,  for 
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the  silence  as  to  any.  applications  our  vacancies  may  have 
made  to  Synod  for  supplies  or  for  aid  of  any  sort.  This 
will  account  for  the  fact,  that  from  1772  to  1775,  very  little 
is  said  as  to  what  this  church  did  in  the  way  of  petitioning 
for  supplies  or  to  obtain  a pastor.  When  the  troubled 
waters  had  subsided,  the  church  of  Steele  Creek  did  not 
say  like  Judah  of  old,  “the  strength  of  the  bearers  of  bur- 
dens is  decayed,  and  there  is  much  rubbish,  so  that  we  are 
not  able  to  build  the  wall.”  No  ; they  washed  their  hands, 
and  so  encompassed  God’s  altar,  Many  of  the  Steele  Creek 
congregation  had  been  engaged  in  this  fearful  struggle  for 
their  altars  and  firesides ; and  some  of  her  members,— yes, 
of  her  elders, — by  their  faithful  service,  earned  for  them- 
selves a fame,  which  every  patriot  son  or  successor  may  well 
be  proud  of  and  desire  to  keep  alive.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  State  whose  early  record  presents  a more  glowing 
page  of  patriotism  and  valor  than  Mecklenburg,  of  which 
Steele  Creek  is  a component  part,  we  would  not  say, 
“ magna  pars  fait.”  The  character  of  her  people  was 
early  shown.  It  may  very  justly  be  called  the  birth-place 
of  our  national  independence.  For  in  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte, the  county  seat  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the  20tli  of  May, 
1775,  the  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  assembled  in  Con- 
vention at  the  same  time  that  the  first  Provincial  Con- 
giess  of  North  Carolina  was  in  session  in  Hillsboro, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session  in  Phila- 
delphia, consulting  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies.  This 
noble  little  band  of  patriots  ‘‘assembled  at  a period  of 
doubt,  of  darkness,  and  of  danger,  without  concert  with 
other  States”  (this  State  had  already  driven  away  her  gover- 
nor) “and  now,  without  any  assurances  of, support  from  any 
other  quarter,  did  there  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
Connected  them  with  the  mother  country,  declared  them- 
selves a free  and  independent  people  and  set  up  a gov- 
ernment of  their  own — this,  more  than  a year  in  advance  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  Declaration , (177G),  from  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  date  as  being  the  birthday  of  our  national 
Independence.  Of  this  noble  deed,  as  has  well  been 
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said:*  ‘£  No  inscriptions  or  tablatures,  less  broad  than  the 
earth  itself  can  carry  the  information  where  it  has  not  gone."’ 
Of  whom  was  that  Convention  composed  ? What  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  the  men  who  drafted  and  adopted  this 
immortal  document  ? It  was  not  the  offspring*  of  any  mo- 
mentary excitement,  or  delirium  of  affected  patriotism,  but 
it  was  the  natural  off-shoot  of  their  religious  creed.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  members  who  composed  that  Convention, 
nine  or  ten  of  them  were  ruling  elclers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  two  of  these  (Col.  Robert  Irwin  and  Zaccheus 
Wilson)  were  from  Steele  Creek.  These  members  were 
selected  from  the  seven  churches  of  Mecklenburg,  which, 
like  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  were  then  the  chief  centres 
of  influence  in  all  this  region  of  country.  The  names  of 
these  two  will  bo  found  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Col.  Irwin  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  this 
Convention,  but  exhibited  the  same  zeal  in  attending  all  the 
meetings  subsequently  appointed  for  carrying  it  out.  On 
April  4th,  1770,  when  the  Mecklenburg  “Memorial  Asso- 
ciation” sent  a committee  of  three  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  then  in  session  at  Halifax,  to  incorporate  “Tin; 
Mecklenburg  Monumental  Association,”  Col.  Robt.  Irwin 
was  appointed  one  of  the  three.  And  when  delegates  of  the 
State  met  at  Halifax,  Nov.  PI,  1770,  to  form  the  Constitu- 
tion, Col.  Robt.  Irwin  and  Zaccheus  Wilson  were  both 
members  of  that  Convention.  And  we  find,  by  reference  to 
the  State  records  between  the  years  1778  and  1800,  that 
during  that  time  (twelve  years)  Col.  Irwin  served  as  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  from  Mecklenburg  County. 
Of  Col.  Irwin’s  private  and  official  character  as  a ruling 
elder  in  the  church,  we  will  speak  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

In  Charlotte  was  located  the  first  academy  or  high  school 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  there  was  made  the  first 
effort  for  a college  in  North  Carolina  in  the  institution  called 
“Queen’s  Museum.”  In  1770  a charter  was  obtained  from 
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the  Provincial  Assembly  to  incorporate  this  inst 'nation. 
But  the  charter  not  receiving  the  royal  sanction,,  was  amended 
and  again  passed.  In  1771  it  was  repealed  by  the  King. 
But  it  flourished  without  a charter,  and  in  1777  it  was  incor- 
porated by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  by  the  more 
patriotic  name  of  “Liberty  Hall.”  The  Lev.  Alexander 
McWhorter  was  chosen  President  of  this  institution. 

The  inhabitants  in  and  around  Charlotte  were  greatly 
detested,  and  even  dreaded  by  the  British  officers.  Tarleton 
said  they  were  more  hostile  to  England  than  any  others  in 
America.  From,  this  “Hornet's  Nest,”  as  Cornwallis  styled 
it,  there  were  many  dangers  to  be  apprehended ; so  his 
minions  had  to  go  in  and  out  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
Here  these  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  whose  parents  had 
been  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native  land,  with  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence  planted  the  school- 
house,  the  church,  and  the  flag  of  liberty.  The  spirit  and 
effect  of  these  early  and  noble  efforts  to  promote  the  morals 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tion, but  contributed  to  mould  the  character  and  to  elevate 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg  to  the  high  and  honorable  rank 
of  citizenship  they  occupy  to-day.  During  the  war  many 
pernicious  exotics  were  imported,  and  noxious  seed  sown 
broadcast  over  the  land,  which  required  the  labor  of  years 
to  extirpate.  The  sediments  formed  from  the  drift-wood, 
and  accumulated  rubbish  of  war,  are  sure  to  generate  noxious 
exhalations — a malarial  atmosphere,  alike  infectious  to  sound 
morals,  and  pernicious  to  every  vestige  of  religious  principle. 
tl  The  battle  between  the  crown  and  the  people  had  been 
fought,  and  the  people  were  victorious.  During  this  long 
night  of  darkness,  the  enemy  had  come  in  and  sown  the 
tares.  Infidelity  with  a brazen  front,  was  defiant,  and 
threatened  like  an  avalanche  to  overrun  the  whole  country, 
to  extinguish  flic  best  hopes  of  man — yes,  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  the  Church,  and  the  ruin  of  her  Lord’s 
authority.  Hence  arose  the  discussion  about]jthe  dominion 
of  conscience — what  should  govern  conscience,  philosophy, 
or  the  Bible?  At  this  time,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  un- 
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derwent  a sifting  discussion,  such  as  Carolina  had  never 
seen,  and  may  never  see  again. 

Debating  societies  formed  for  political  purposes  were  com- 
mon in  those  days.  In  and  through  these,  infidelity  often 
fiercely  assailed  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  One  of  these  so- 
cieties was  formed  in  the  region  of  country  embracing  a 
part  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  Steele  Creek,  and  Providence, 
and  furnished  a circulating  library,  replete  with  infidel 
philosophy  and  infidel  sentiments  on  religion  and  morality. 
Everything  of  a religious  nature  was  called  in  question  and 
discussed,  and  the  standard  of  opposition  was  raised  with  a 
boldness  becoming  a better  cause.  Against  these  furious 
assaults,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell  of  Sugar  Creek,  and 
James  Wallace  of  Providence,  brothers  in  the  ministry, 
and  sons-iu-law  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,*  not  only 
lifted  up  a standard,  but  stood  as  a break- water  against  this 
flood-tide  of  immorality,  and  by  their  discussions,  preaching, 
and  moral  influence,  did  much  to  repel  it,  and  to  purify  the 
morals  and  establish  the  religious  principles  of  the  people. 

SECOND  PASTOR — THE  REV. JAMES  M’REE. 

After  so  long  a degression,  we  will  now  fall  back  more  di- 
rectly on  the  line  of  our  history.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
“travelling  in  a dubious  road,1’  and  ‘‘in  wandering  mazes 
lost.”  Now  we  have  crossed  the  mountains,  and  head  lauds 
are  beginning  to  open  up  before  us.  The  long  and  furious 
storm  of  the  Revolutionary  war  is  over,  and  the  troubled 
waters  have  subsided,  so  man  goeth  forth  to  his  work,  and 
to  his  labor  again.  The  efFects  of  the  “war  on  the  state  of 
our  church  were  extensively  and  variously  disastrous.” 
‘‘The  young  men  were  exposed  to  the  demoralising  atmos- 
phere of  the  camp,  congregations  were  broken  up,  churches 
were  burnt,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  pastors  were 
murdered.  From  these  effects  it  took  it  a considerable  time 
to  recover.”  This  community  aud  congregation  bore  its 
full  share  in  these  evils. 

For  two  or  more  years  after  the  storm  lulled,  we  do  not 
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iind  that  this  church  had  any  regular  or  stated  supplies  till 
1778.  They  may  have  had,  and  doubtless  did  have,  some 
occasional  supplies.  About  this  time,  James  McRee,  a 
licentiate  of  Orange  Presbytery,  (and  not  of  Concord,  as 
Dr.  Foote  incorrectly  states),  was  iuvited,  in  1778,  to  sup- 
ply Steele  Creek  church  ; which  invitation  he  accepted,  and 
immediately  entered  on  his  labors.  Orange  Presbytery  was 
organised  in  1700,  and  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
was  set  off  from  Orange  in  1784,  and  met  for  the  first  time 
at  Waxhavv  church  in  April,  and  was  opened  with  a ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  James  Edmunds.  It  was  again  divided, 
when  Concord  Presbytery  was  set  off  from  it,  but  this  was 
not  till  the  year  1795.  It  held  its  first  meeting  at  Centre 
church,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  1790,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Wallace  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  till  a 
Moderator  be  chosen.  This  being  eighteen  years  after  Mr. 
McRee  commenced  preaching,  he  could  not  have  been  li- 
censed by  Concord  Presbytery.  While  this  may  have  been 
a mere  Icqisus  i>cnnctc  of  Dr.  Foote,  it  is  worthy  of  correc- 
tion. We  would  also  point  out  another  error,  into  which, 
both  Drs.  Foote  and  Sprague  have  fallen,  in  case  the  min- 
utes of  Synod  are  correct.,  or  tit  be  relied  on.  The  former 
states,  “In  April,  1778,  James  McRee  was  licensed  by 
Concord  Presbytery  to  preach  the  gospel : and  in  the  No- 
vember following,  lie  was  settled  in  bis  own  house  in  Steele 
Creek  congregation,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  having  been 
united  in  marriage  to  Rachel  Cruser  of  Mapleton,  New 
Jersey.”  Dr.  Sprague  says,  “The  Rev.  James  McRee  waa 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  April,  1778,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Steele  Creek,  in  Meck- 
lenburg couuty,  in  September  following.”  It  will  ho  seen 
by  refer! ng  to  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  1781,  that  Orange  Presbytery  in  making  their 
report  to  Synod  that  year,  reported  that  they  had  ordained 
Mr.  James  McRee  and  installed  him  in  the  congregation  of 
Steele  Creek.  Wo  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  these  dis- 
crepancies. This  is  not  all.  It  will  be  found  Mr.  McRee 
was  a member  ol'  Orange  Presbytery  in  1778,  and  duties 
were  assigned  him  under  a resolution  of  the  first  General 
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Assembly,  1789,  which  a licentiate  would  nut  have  been 
competent  to  perform,  The  only  solution  we  can  give  of 
these  differences,  at  all  satisfactory  to  our  own  mind,  is 
this  : Orange  Presbytery  may  not  have  been  represented, 
or  they  made  no  report  to  Synod,  for  the  several  previous 
years  ; and  this  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  minutes,  they  were  not  represented  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact,  Mr.  McKee  did  commence  his  labors  at  Steele  Creek, 
in  1778,  and  that  lie  continued  there  till  1797,  as  stated  sup- 
ply or  pastor,  lie  resided  some  two  miles  southwest  of  the 
church,  lie  was  regarded  as  a faithful  and  very  acceptable 
pastor.  Though  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry  among 
this  people,  we  hear  of  nothing  like  what  would  be  called  a 
revival  in  our  day,  yet  the  church  gradually  increased,  and 
was  strengthened  under  his  labors. 

It  was  during  his  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  old  church.  As  before  stated,  this  house  was  located 
some  thirty  paces  east  of  the  public  road,  leading  from  the 
Tuckesege  ford  on  the  Catawba  River,  towards  Cam- 
den, 8,  C.  Its  timbers  were  of  the  roughest  material.  It 
was  neither  ceiled  with  cedar,  nor  painted  with  Vermil- 
lion— nor  did  it  go  up  without  the  sound  of  axe  or  hammer. 
The  neighbors  all  turned  out,  as  members  of  one  joint 
stock  company,  and  with  their  own  hands  procured  the  ma- 
terials from  the  adjacent  forest,  and  without  the  aid  of  au 
architect,  put  up  a plain,  square  log-house,  in  which  for 
years  they  congregated  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  where 
his  praises  sounded  as  sweetly,  and  the  preached  word  was 
as  attentively  and  profitably  listened  to,  as  by  those  “who 
dwell  in  their  ceiled  houses.”  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  lands  and  the  established 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  perhaps,  more 
especially  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a settled  pastor,  who 
statedly  dispensed  to  them  the  means  of  grace,  such  was  the 
increase  of  population,  and  attendance  upon  the  public 
worship,  that  their  building  was  found  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  congregation.  They  determined  not  to  pull 
down. ; hut  to  build  larger,  to  lengthen  their  cords,  and 
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strengthen  their  stakes.  And  they  did  it ! To  give  a 
graphic  description  of  this  nondescript  improved  building, 
would  require  more  architectural  knowledge  than  we  pro- 
fess to  possess.  It  was  neither  Gothic  nor  Doric,  it  may  have 
been  Eric.  It  might  have  been  called  an  octagon  without 
having  eight  equal  sides.  The  walls  were  extended  longi- 
tudinally, united  by  short  olfsets,  disjunctives  or  hyphens, 
whether  intended  as  prefixes  or  suffixes , we  cannot  say,  the 
renovated  edifice  being  in  every  particular  sui  generis, 
looked  as  if  it  must  have  been  built  when  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  architecture  were  considered  deadly  sins.  It 
was  certainly  free  from  all  idolatrous  imputations,  being 
unlike  to  “anything  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  the  waters  under  the  earth.”  But  it  served  its 
day.  And  strange  to  tell,  the  pulpit,  contrary  to  the  * ‘tra- 
dition of  the  elders,”  was  placed  in  the  north  side,  instead 
of  the  east,  thus,  as  was  generally  believed,  to  indicate  the 
gospel  was  to  advance  from  the  east  to  the  west,  because 
the  wise  men  “who  came  to  see  him  that  was  born  King  of 
the  Jews”  came  from  the  east. 

While  Mr.  Mclieo  was  the  pastor  oi  Steele  Creek  con- 
gregation, the  subject  of  Psalmody  was  extensively  discussed, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  Watts’  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  lie  delivered  a course  of  sermons  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Psalmody  as  a part  of  Christian  worship, 
the  substance  of  which,  says  Dr.  Foote,  “he  afterwards 
condensed  into  an  essay  of  great  clearness  and  force,  and 
has  not  been  surpassed  for  strength  of  argument  or  clear- 
ness of  expression.”  It  was  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  these  sermons,  that  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns 
were  first  introduced  into  the  worship  of  Steele  Creek 
church.  Mr.  McKee  was  first  a member  of  Orange  Pres- 
bytery, subsequently,  after  its  second  division,  he  was 
thrown  into  Concord.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  and 
difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days,  he  punctually  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  different  church  courts,  the  Presbyteres, 
and  Synods,  aud  he  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1802.  The  Synod  of  North  Carolina  has  met  at  different 
times  at  Steele  Creek  church,  first  in  1702,  and  again  in 
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1794.  The  Presbytery  has  very  often  held  its  sessions 
there.  Duriug  the  whole  of  Mr.  McKee’s  ministry  with 
this  congregation,  we  hear  of  no  dissensions  or  disturbances, 
till  about  the  time  lie  was  leaving  ; there  were  then  some 
annoyances  or  indignities  shown  him,  but  his  own  negroes 
were  supposed  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  producing  these. 
‘•The  Rev.  James  McKee  was  of  middling  stature,  hand- 
somely proportioned,  agreeable  in  manners,  winning  in 
conversation,  neat  in  his  dress,  dignified  in  the  pulpit, 
fiuent  in  his  delivery,  and  diligent  in  his  preparations  ; he 
was  a popular  preacher,  and  retained  his  influence  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  active  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master.” 

Some  of  the  elders  already  mentioned  served  during  his 
time,  aud  some  of  them  long  after  his  pastorate  with  this 
church  had  ceased.  Of  William  Barnett,  a ruling  elder, 
we  can  find  no  record ; but  we  infer  lie  must  have  been  a 
young  man  of  influence  and  decided  piety,  from  tho  fact 
that  he  was  elected  so  early  in  life  to  the  responsible  office 
of  a ruler  in  the  house  of  God.  He  died  in  1785,  aged 
twenty-seven  years,  and  now  sleeps  amorig  our  dead  in 
Steele  Creek  graveyard. 

James  McKee  was  born  in  Iredell  county,  N,  C.,  May 
1 0 ( 1 1 , 1752,  about  one  mile  from  Centre  church,  on  the  place 
since  owned  by  Rufus  Reed,  Esq. ; his  parents  having  emi- 
grated from  the  country  of  Down,  Ireland,  1730.  ‘‘They 
belouged,  lie  said,  to  the  Presbyterian  denomination.”  lie 
further  adds  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  father  and  the 
neighbors  to  ask  the  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
every  Sabbath  (a  pretty  fair  evidence,  we  think,  of  his  being 
a Presbyterian)  to  each  member  of  the  family  in  rotation  ; 
and  the.  youug  people  that  could  not  repeat  them  were  not 
considered  as  holding  a respectable  rank  in  society .*  From 
the  same  source  we  learn,  “In  his  manuscripts,  he  tells  us 
that  there  was  a flourishing  classical  school  kept  in  the 
bounds  of  Centre  church  from  an  early  period  ; after  con- 
tinuing for  twenty  years  it  was  broken  up  by  the  invasion.” 
It  may  have  been  taught  part  of  the  time  by  the  Rev 
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Thomas  II.  McCaule  ; another  part  of  the  time,  it  was 
carried  on  by  a Mr.  McErvvin.  It  was  hero  he  prosecuted, 
his  Academic  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered 
the  junior  class  in  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1773,  and  graduated  in  1775.  After  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.  15.,  he  spent  a year  as  a private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Col.  15ur well  Bassett,  m New  Kent  county,  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  winter  of  177(5  he  returned  home,  and  spent 
that  winter  and  the  next  (1777)  reading  Theology  under 
the  direction  of ‘‘his  highly  esteemed  former  teacher  and 
friend,”  the  ltev.  Joseph  Alexander  of  Bullock’s  Creek,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  licensed,  as  before  stated,  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  Orange  Presbytery,  in  April,  1773.  He  con- 
tinued the  pastor  of  Steele  Creek  till  the  year  17117 — in  all, 
about  twenty  years.  During  this  time  he  not  only  preached 
to  his  own  charge,  but  frequently  to  the  surrounding  con- 
gregations. “Often,”  says  he,  “have  1 ridden  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Bethel,  (S.  C.),  Providence,  Sugar  Creek,  and  Hope- 
well,  and  preached  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  of 
1 he  same  day. 

After  resigning  Ins  pastoral  charge  in  Steele  Creek,  In 
was  without  charge  for  a year  or  nnJre,  during  which  time 
various  vacancies  were  presented  to  him  for  consideration  : 
Pine  Street  church,  Philadelphia;  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
Augusta,  Georgia;  and  his  native  congregation,  Centre. 
After  duly  weighing  each  of  their  claims,  he  says ; ••The 
shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  here,  exten 
sive  acquaintance,  relations,  numerous  friends,  pleasant, 
healthful  country,  native  soil,  all  combined  and  said;  stay 
w here  you  are.”  lie  was  settled  in  Centre  about  .thirty 
miles  north  from  Steele  Creek,  in  1 708,  and  continued  the 
pastor  of  that  church  about  thirty  years.  In  1303  and 
1301,  he  preached  in  Salisbury,  N.  0-,  once  a month. 
There  was  there,  u<»  separate*  congregation  or. organised 
church  at  that  time.  At  length,  on  account  of  the  in 
tirinities  of  age,  he  gave  up  his  pastoral  charge  at  Centre, 
removed  into  the  mountains,  and  resided  with  his  children. 

In  the  year  1330,  he  said  his  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great  grandchildren,  amounted  to  eighty.  Truly,  tln- 
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wUs  a family  of  almost  patriarchal  numbers.  He  said  he 
‘‘had  preached  more  than  a thousand  times  in  Steele  Creek 
church,  and  at  that  time,  not  one  was  living  that  used  to 
meet  him  there  as  members  of  his  church  ; that  he  laid  iu 
Steele  Creek  grave-yard  his  father  aud  mother,  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters ; that  he  had  preached  in  Centre  about  two 
thousand  times;  and  that  on  leaving  his  congregations  he 
was  unable  to  preach  a farewell  on  account  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. “It  was  his  desire  to  be  buried  with  his  loved  ones 
in  Steele  Creek,  but  Providence  ordered  otherwise,  lie 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  1810.  We  know  not 
that  he  ever  published  anything,  except  the  Essay  on  the 
subject  of  Psalmody,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  He 
closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  28th  of  March,  1840,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  02nd  of  his  ministry. 
We  here  append  an  obituary  notice,  taken  from  a news- 
paper, published  soon  after  his  death  i 

“Died,  iu  Buncombe  county,  N*  C.,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1840,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Col.  Davidson,  the 
liev.  James  McKee,  1 ).  1).,  iu  his  88th  year.  His  health 
had  been  delicate  for  several  years,  yet  he  never  seemed  to 
sutler  much  pain  or  sickness,  and  even  during  his  last  illness, 
which  lasted  but  three  or  four  days,  he  seemed  to  sutler  but 
little.  When  asked  how  he  felt,  his  reply  was,  “quite 
well.’’  He  was  unable  to  preach  much  for  a number  oi 
years  before  his  death.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1m 
preached  one  formal  sermon;  yet  lie  made  frequent  short 
addresses  to  the  people  among- whom  he  resided.  Ho  ever 
manifested  a very  lively  interest  in  the  cause  oi  religion. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  theme  of  his  constant  meditation,  aud 
almost  every-day  conversation,  lie  felt,  and  often  ex 
pressed  a very  deep  concern,  especially  for  those  little 
churches  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  May  his  prayers  h»r 
them  be  answered  speedily.’ 

His  mantle  as  a preacher  of  righteousness  ltdl  not  upon 
either  of  his  sous.  His  bones  now  quietly  rest  amid  the 
bowers  of  the  Swannanae,  far  removed  from  l Ik1  scene*  'd 
his  early  toils  and  ministerial  labors. 
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Wo  have  already  giveii  the  names  of  those  who,  - we 
believe,  composed  the  first  bench,  or  classis  of  ruling  elders 
in  Steele  Creek  church.  In  the  absence  of  all  documentary 
authority,  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  tradition  for  ip  for  r 
mation  on  this  important  part  of  our  history.  That  the 
persons  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  were  ruling 
elders,  there  is  not  a doubt.  lint  as  to  the  date  or  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  election  or  ordinations,  we  eaunot 
speak  with  certainty.  We  have  no  idea  that  all  these  per- 
sons were  elected  at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  contein- 
poraries  ; by  this  we  mean  that  the  labors,  or  office  term  of 
the  first,  overlapped  that  of  the  second,  and  thus  they  were 
co-workers  with  each  other.  Whether  the  term  of  office  of 
any  of  these,  'dates  back  to  the  timp  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Henry,  the  first  pastor,  or  to  the  organisation  of  the  church, 
or  was  subsequent,  or  only  co-eval  with  the  pastorate  of  Dr, 
McKee,  we  have  no  means  of  satisfactorily  determining— 
but  in  reference  to  some  of  them,  we  feel  assured  that  their 
term  of  office  ante-dates  the  time  of  Dr.  McKee.  General 
Robert  Irwin,  and  Zaccheus  Wilson  while  sitting  as  mem. 
bers  of  the  venerable  Mecklenburg  Convention,  May  Iffili 
and  20th,  1 7 7 .5 , in  which  the  first  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  drafted  and  proclaimed  to  the  world,  were  then 
elders.  Hut  those  who  may  have  been  most  jealous  and 
influential  as  elders  or  private  members  in  getting  up  the 
church  here,  may  have  been  of  those  whose  names  neither 
tradition  nor  history  have  preserved.  Noble  deeds  are 
often  achieved  in  humble  life,  without  challenging  applause. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  of  the  first  elders  in  Steele  Creek 
church,  “Their  titles  of  renown  have  not  been  registered  in 
the  imperishable  records  of  humanity.”  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  names  that  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  list,  are  forgotten  by  tradition,  and  may  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  Others,  however,  as  Gen.  Robert 
Irwin,  and  Zaccheus  Wilsou,  with  the  other  patriots,  with 
whom  they  took  counsel,  have  erected  monuments  to  their 
memories,  more  lasting  than  brass. 

Of  Gen.  Irwin’s  public  and  political  history,  we  have 
already  spoken.  We  will  now  speak  of  him  socially,  and 
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as  an  otlicer  in  the  church.  He  was  a unlive  o!  Rennsylva- 
uia,  but  emigrated  to  this  State  and  settled  in  this  neigh- 
borhood in  early  life,  lie  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
either  classical  or  collegiate  education  ; Init  possessing  an 
intellect  considerably  above  the  generality  of  men,  capable 
of  culture  and  improvement,  by  bis  own  exertions  lie  ac- 
tpiivoil  considerable  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to 
Church  and  State,  in  both  of  which  he  manifested  a deep 
and  lively  interest.  lie  was  of  a social,  genial  disposition, 
fuUtl  of  anecdote,  of  great,  conversational  powers,  and  withal, 
a fluent,  popular  speaker.  lienee  the  frequency  of  his  be- 
ing placed  in  important  positions,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
such  gifts.  In  addition  to  the  many  other  honors  and  offices 
conferred  on  him,  he  wgs  appointed  one  of  the  county 
magistrates.  In  virtue  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  this 
office,  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  solemnise  the  rite  of 
matrimony,  ami  it  is  said  of  him,  he  would  very  often  keep 
the  parties  on  the  floor  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with 
his  ceremony  and  a word  of  exhortation.”  0 tempora ! 
0 mores ! 

He  was  not  only  noble  in  the  church,  serving  over 
ill)  years  as  a rilling  elder,  but  noble  in  the  Senate,  where 
he  served  twelve  years,  and  noble  in  the  held,  in  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls,  having  served  with  General  Thomas 
Sumpter  during  the  most  dark  and  perilous  period  of  our 
Revolutionary  struggle.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Steele 
Creek,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1800,  aged  02  years.  He 
is  buried  in  our  graveyard.  Himself  and  wife,  Mary,  lie 
in  the  same  grave.  The  same  monumental  slab  covers 
them  both,  with  this  modest  and  just  inscription  upon  it  : 

•'.treat,  noble,  generous,  good,  and  brave. 

Characters  be  did  justly  claim  ; 
llis  deed  shall  speak  luyond  the  grave, 

And  these  unborn,  liis  praise  proclaim." 

Of  Zaccheus  Wilson*  we  know  but  little,  beyond  the 
part  he  acted  in  the  Mecklenburg  Convention,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
man  of  liberal  education,  and  very  popular  in  the  county 
in  which  he  resided.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Sumner 
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county,  Tennessee,  where  he  died ; his  history  is  lost  to 
us,  and  his  grave  unknown  among  strangers. 

Andrew  MoNeely  removed  from  our  midst,  and  set- 
tled in  the  bounds  of  Sugar  Creek  church,  X.  C.,  where  lie 
died,  and  he  is  buried  in  their  graveyard.  Of  the  othei 
elders  we  will  speak,  as  we  come  to  the  times  of  their 
death. 

The  Organisation  of  two  Seceder  Churches 
Within  ouk  Territorial  Limits. — 1st.  The  Associate 
Reformed ; 2nd.  The  Associate  Church.  Both  now  united 
in  one  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  McKee  at 
Steele  Creek  church,  and  the  interregnum  that  prevailed,  to 
the  settlement  of  his  successor,  two  seceder  churches,  (of 
like  name  but  not  exactly  of  the  same  order)  were  organ- 
ised within  our  hounds.  Of  these,  it  may  not  bo  improper 
for  us- to  speak,  at  least  to  state  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
formation.  We  now  diverge  somewhat  from  the  direct 
line  of  our  own  history,  while  we  give  something  of  the 
origin  and  organisation  ot  our  neighbors.  01  the  torma- 
tiou  of  churches  planted  within  our  hounds,  not,  however, 
as  having  gone  out  from  us,  or  ever  having  been  one  with 
us;  but  for  many  years  both  occupying  the  same  common 
ground,  claiming  the  same  ancestry,  speaking  the  same 
vernacular,  united  in  blood  and  nearly  in  creed,  their 
families  interwoven  as  warp  and  woof  of  the  same  piece, 
and  for  a number  of  years,  (owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ministerial  sup- 
plies) all  doubtless  worshipped  together,  not  as  an  organised 
church  under  the  same  vine  and  tig-tree,  or  (to  use  words 
less  scriptural  but  more  literal)  under  the  wide  spread 
branches  of  some  umbrageous  oak.  How  long  this  state  of 
things  may  have  existed,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  ; 
but  we  hear  of  no  separate  services  being  held,  or  oilier  ar- 
rangements being  made  till  1793  or  1794.  Even' then, 
there  were  no  dissensions,  or  differences  among  the  people, 
either  as  to  doctrine  or  church  order;  but  from  a preference 
for  “the  good  old  wavs,”  and  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
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sumo  were  disposed  to  draw  oil’  and  form  themselves  lute* 
more  congenial  societies.  About  this  time,  however,  the 
Rev.  James  McRee,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Steele  Creek  church, 
preached  a series  of  sermons  on  the  whole  subject  of  Psalm  - 
ody;  as  apart  of  Christian  worship,  which  lie  condensed  into 
an  essay  form,  and  which  was  published.  This  may  have 
had  its  influence ; but  did  not  occasion  the  separation  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Lot.  The  congregations  were  closely 
intermingled,  and  both  then  retained  a partiality  for 
’•David’s  Psalms”  in  metre.  To  this  day,  Steele  Creek 
introduces  the  public  worship  every  Sabbath  by  singing  one 
of  Rouse’s  Psalms.  Fpon  this  subject  they  say,  ‘‘Let 
there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee,  you  go  to  the  right, 
and  I will  go  to  the  left.”  In  this  matter,  they  exercised 
discretion  and  kindness  towards  each  other,  and  thus  have 
prevented  any  discussions  or  unkind  feelings  springing  up 
among  them — and  this  mystic  link,  this  preserving  cincture 
thrown  around,  has  ever  kept  the  two  congregations  on 
friendly  and  neighborly  terms  with  each  other.  As  early 
as  1775,  there  were  a few  families  of  the  Burgher  and  anti- 
Burghers,  (as  called  in  their  native  land  ; but  by  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  eouutry  we  prefer  to  designate  them,  the 
Erskiue  and  Mason  parties),  settled  on  the  waters  of  Steele 
Creek,  North  Carolina.  They  were  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants, mostly  from  the  county  Antrim*  Ireland*  and  who 
stilled  cherished  niudi  of  the  feelings  that  brought  their 
exiled  forefathers  to  this  country.  Here  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state  that  the  Secession  Church  withdrew 
from  the  Established  Church  in  1733  or  1734.  They  dif- 
fered chiefly  in  matters  of  Church  government.  At  lirst, 
the  Secession  (or  withdrawing)  party,  consisted  of  only 
four  member,  viz.  : EbeneZer  Erskiue.  Win.  Wilson, 

Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher;  but  their  numbers 
Were  soon  duplicated.  In  1747 — some  fourteen  years  after 
their  organisation  as  a body — they  unfortunately  had  a split 
or  division  among  themselves  on  what  was  called  the 
Burgess  oath,  which  involved  the  right  of  citizens  of  every 
burgh  or  township  to  Vote  in  the  elections  of  their  pastor. 
This  could  only  be  done  under  certain  restrictions  or  (piali- 
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fioatious — they  must  be  heritors  ot'  landed  property.  Here 
the  two  Erskmes,  (Ebenezer  and  Ralph),  and  James  Fisher 
were  on  the  Burgher  side,  and  in  favor  of  the  oath , 
while  Moncrieff,  Mair,  Gib,  and  others,  formed  the  anti- 
Burghers,  who  objected  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the 
oath.  Iu  this  controversy  was  fully  verified  the  words  of 
Solomon  : “A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a 

strong  city : and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a 
castle.”  The  feelings  which  there  existed  between  the 
parties,  had  not  passed  out  of  the  memories  of  their  de- 
scendants after  they  came  to  this  country,  although  the 
laws  of  the  land  here  imposed  no  such  restrictions,  nor  did 
the  Church  require  such  an  oath.  It  was  thought  best  that 
each  family  should  dwell  apart  in  their  own  house.  Hence 
they  endeavored  to  obtain  supplies  of  their  own,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  could,  or  wherever  they  were  to  be 
had.  Most  of  their  supplies  were  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania — some  few  direct  from  Ireland.  Some  of 
their  earliest  preachers  were  "William  Martin,  (Covenanter,) 
Bryce  Miller,  John  Renwick,  Thomas  Clark,  M.  I).,  and 
John  Boyce. 

In  17/”  or  1779,  the  Rev.  William  Blackstocks  arrived 
from  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  tbe  Carolines,  and  in  1794,  be  organised  a 
church,  some  eight  miles  south  of  Steele  Creek,  called 
Lower  Steele  Creek,  hut  now  more  generally  known 
as  BlacJcstocls,  in  honor  of  its  founder.  The  following- 
persons  were  elected  and  ordained  elders,  viz.  : James 
Grier,  James  Harris,  James  Knox,  "William  Ferguson,  and 
Alexander  Scott.  This  congregation'  then  united  with  the 
churches  of  Ebenezer  and  Neely’s  Creek,  York  Dist.,  South 
Carolina,  in  a call  for  the  pastoral  labors  of  Mr.  Blackstoek 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  installed  their  pas- 
tor. This  relation  he  retained  quietly  for  a few  years, 
when  an  unfortunate  division  took  place  from  an  apparently 
very  trivial  cause.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  iu  the 
church,  (a  habit  brought  over  from  the  old  country,)  to  have 
a fast  day  precede  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
the  Monday  immediately  following  observed  as  a thanks- 
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giving.  Those  who  hail  imbibed  the  views  and  liberal 
sentiments  of  Dr.  John  Mason  on  these  subjects,  were  for 
setting  aside  these  ‘‘standing  rules,”  and  having  the  whole 
church  unitedly  keep  a fast  whenever  the  providence  of 
G <J  should  indicate  the  necessity.  To  the  Burghers— -those 
made  of  “sterner  stuff” — this  u as  too  great  an  innovation,  or 
departure  from  the  “good  old  ways.”  The  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians  alter  not.  Mr.  Blackstock  was  more  Catho- 
lic in  his  feelings  than  some  of  his  brethren' who  regarded 
Dr.  Mason  too  much  of  a Jatitudinarian — those  whose 
“neck  was  an  iron  sinew  and  their  brow  brass” — and  they 
could  not  abide  these  innovations.  Hence  rose  a dispute, 
out  of  which  resulted  the  withdrawal  of  several  families 
aud  two  of  the  ruling  elders.  These  disaffected  parties Were, 
by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  liev.  William  Dixon,  organ- 
ised into  the  society  of  Little  Steele  Creel  in  17J!)  or  18(10, 
this  not  more  than  one  mile  south  of  Steele  Creek  church. 
James  Grier,  Win.  Fergursou,  (who  had  been  elders  in  the 
Lower  Church ,)  and  Thomas  Moore,  were  elected  the  first 
elders  in  this  church.  This  church,  with  the  ministers  who 
supplied  it,  (viz:  Mr.  Dixon  and  occasionally  the  Rev. 
Peter  McMillan  — more  commonly  called  McMullen),  placed 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  North 
America.  Their  society  was  small  at  first,  but  after  being 
severed  hi  twain,  becoming  bieepital,  how  appropriately 
might  their  pastors  have  said*  “the  children  of  Israel  pitched 
before  them  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids.” 

Tradition  bands  down  the  story  of  Mr.  lllackstoek,  whose 
very  appearance  might  have  suggested  to  a stranger  che 
etymon  of  bis  name,  (for  he  was  very  dark-skinned,)  and 
who  uttered  his  native  dialect  ore  rot  undo , that  on  a certain 
occasion  after  this  divison  had  taken  place,  while  preaching 
to  his  little  charge  from  the  text,  “'‘Fear  not,  little  Hock  ; 
for  it  is  your  father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom,” after  being  warmed  up  by  bis  subject,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  agitated  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  elders 
who  had  withdrawn  from  him  and  been  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  division,  after  pronouncing  the  words  “ye  arc  a 
little  Hock”  with  peculiar  emphasis,  at  the  same  time  point 
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iug  his  brawny  dexter  at  him,  said,  “and  wo  may  thank 
you  for  it,  Jimmy  Grier.” 

Messrs;  Dixon  and  McMillan  were  the  tirst  Associate  min- 
isters who  came  to  this  part  of  the  country.  They  came  from 
the  North,  and  only  preached  as  occasional  supplies.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  McMillan  was  charged  with  being 
guilty  of  an  evil  habit,  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  of 
making  too  free  use  of  the  intoxicating  cup.  llis  frequent 
indulgence  not  only  destroyed  his  standing  and  usefulness 
as  a minister,  hut  made  him  a proper  subject  for  church 
discipline.  Hut  there  was  no  church  court  in  all  this 
region  before  which  to  bring  him  to  trial.  One  had  to 
he  formed  lor  the  occasion.  The  Kev.  John  Anderson 
and  Kev.  William  Wilson  were  sent  out  from  a Pres- 
bytery in  Pennsylvania,  to  form  here  a court  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr,  Dixon,  to  try  Peter  McMillan.  The 
result  of  their  investigations  was  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan of  the  charges  and  his  suspension  from  the  office 
and  functions  of  the  ministry.  Their  sentence  was  neither 
respected  nor  kept  in  good  faith  by  him.  lie  continued  to 
trouble  the  church.  The  year  following,  (1801,)  the  Kev. 
Kbene/cr  Henderson  was  again  sen-tout  as  a delegate  from 
the  North  to  aid  Mr.  Dixon  in  trying  to  settle  these  difficul- 
ties ; but  he  accomplished  very  little  more  than  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  His  mission  was  short,  but  his  stay, 
together  with  his  intercourse  and  labors  among  the  people, 
so  gained  on  their  affections  and  confidence,  that  they  de- 
termined to  give  him  a call  to  become  their  pastor,  which 
they  did  ; the  call  was. made  out,  hut  never  presented,  as  in 
the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  he  died  at.  Stanton,  Ya., 
on  his  return  home. 

A little  before  this  time,  the  liev.  Alexander  Moore,  a 
Seeeder  minister,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  this 
neighborhood;  not,  however,  as  the  pastor  or  stated  supply 
of  Little  Steele  Creek,  nor  does  it  appear  he  had  taken 
charge  of  any  church  in  this  country.  He  came  to  this 
county  in  1797,  and  settled  on  a place  now  owned  by  James 
Coffee,  near  a creek  which  took  its  name  from  him,  Moore’s 
Creek.  'The  same  year,  after  his  settlement  here,  he 
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sickened  and  died,  April  UHli,  1 7D7,  aged  44  years,  and  Ids 
bones  rest  among  our  dead  in  Steele  Creek  graveyard.  He 
was  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  eighteen  of  which  he 
spent  at  Glaske,  in  the  enmity  Down,  Ireland,  the  other 
was  spent  in  coming  to  this  country,  and  in  finding  a home 
for  his  family. 

In  the  year  I8UI,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Crie  supplied  the  Steele 
Creeek  congregation  for  six  months.  After  him,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White  and  others  ministered  to  them  at  different. times, 
and  afterwards  Messrs.  Musliat  and  Heron,  till  the  church 
made  out  their  call  for  the  Rev.  James  Prinule,  who  ac- 
cepted the  same,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  united  churches  of  Steele  Creek,  Gilead  and  Bethany, 
in  April,  1814.  He  was  the  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
lliy  connection  with  this  people,  though  pleasant  and  useful, 
was  short,  lasting  only  about  four  years.  In  1818  lie  died 
at  the  house  of  Col.  Thomas  J.  Grier,  with  whom  he 
made  his  home.  He  never  married.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  Jrelaud,  came  to  this  country  when  young,  and 
settled  first  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  removed 
to  Steele  f'reelc,  North  Carolina,  lie  was  considered  a tine 
scholar  and  a popular  preacher,  liberal  in  his  views  and 
feelings  towards  other  denominations  of  Christians — (pijte 
too  much  so  for  the  charity  of  some  of  his  coufriers,  who 
were  disposed  to  look  on  all  others  with  jaundiced  eyes,  ex- 
cept those  who  bore  their  own  name.  So  much  were  the 
feelings  of  some  of  bis  brethren  exasperated  against  him 
because  of  his  liberality,  that  they  threatened  ‘'to  take  him 
up  about  it.”  This  intelligence  came  to  his  ears,  and  lie 
determined  to  meet  it  in  the  spirit  which  be  thought  to  be 
the  best  and  wisest,  lie  accordingly  carefully  prepared  a 
sermon,  in  accordance  with  his  feelings,  from  the  text,  Jer. 
vii.  4 : “The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 

the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these,”  and  waited  his  own 
opportunity  to  preach  it  before  bis  less  tolerant  and  offended 
brethren.  Such  was  its  spirit,  and  such  the  force  of  truth 
unfolded  in  this  discourse,  that  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  charges  to  he  preferred  against  him. 

Iiis  brother,  Francis  Pringle,  was  also  a Seeeder  minister. 
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ami  pastor  of  a church  in  Ohio.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he 
came  South,  on  a visit  to  his  brother  James,  in  the  spring 
previous  to  his  death,  and  died  a few  months  before  him. 
James  died  the  autumn  following.  Thus  the  two  brothers, 
with  little  more  than  a year’s  difference  in  the  time  of  their 
births,  and  though  their  lields  of  labor  were  far  apart, 
strange  to  relate,  died  under  the  same  roof,  in  less  than  a 
year  of  each  other.  Tenderly  attached  in  life,  they  were 
not  long  separated  in  death.  They  now  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  graveyard  of  Steele  Creek,  the  common  burying 
ground  of  both  the  churches.  Whatever  difference  may 
exist  in  life,  they  are  all  buried  here.  Francis  died  on  the 
loth  of  March,  1818,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  29th  year  of  his  age  ; James  died  on  the  28th  of  the 
succeeding  October,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  bereaved  congregations 
(though  locally  far  apart)  united  and  erected  one  broad, 
white  marble  slab  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  two  pastors, 
united  in  their  infancy  and  youth,  united  in  their  religion, 
undivided  in  death,  and  in  the  hope. of  a glorious  resurrec- 
tion' ••They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and 

in  their  death  they  w ere  not  divided.”  1823851 

from  tins  time,  the  church  remained  vacant. a lew  years, 
with  only  such  supplies  as  they  could  obtain.  In  the  year 
1821  they  made  out  a call  for  the  Bov.  Abraham  Anderson, 
which  lie  accepted,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  their 
pastor,  October,  1821.  lie  was  a strong  anti  slavery  man, 
and  during  bis  stay  lie  must  have  thought,  “the  day  is  terri 
hie,  who  can  abide  it  ?”  lie  would  tarry  no  longer,  “neither 
stay  iu  all  the  plain.”  These  feelings  with  his  unpopu- 
lar method  of  introducing  and  discussing  this  vexed  ijues 
lion,  rendered  it  prudent  and  expedient  for  him  to  resign 
his  charge,  which  he  did  iu  the  year  1833,  and  returned  to 
his  more  congenial  home  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  elected  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Canoie-hurg 
where  he  died. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  Steele  Creek,  hy  •the  Bev.  A re  hi 


♦ Foote,  r*  120. 
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bald  Whyte,  who  remained  till  the  spring  of  1840,  During 
his  pastoral  services  here,  occured  the  separation  of  the  As- 
sociate Presbytery  of  the  Carolines,  from  the  Associate 
Synod,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.”  After  the  year  1840, 
the  church  remained  vacant  with  occasional  supplies,  till 
they  called  the  Rev.  James  B.  Watt,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Steele  Creek 
and  Sardis,  in  November,  1844.  During  this  year,  the 
union  was  ejected  between  the  Associate  Presbytery,  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  the  two 
congregations  of  Steele  Creek,  (known  as  the  “Lower,” 
and,  “Little  Steele  Creek,”)  which  had  been  separated  for 
forty-five  years,  again  coalesced,  and  as  one,  united  with 
Sardis  in  a call  for  the  pastoral  labors  of  Mr.  Watt.  lie 
accepted,  and  remained  with  them  till  he  withdrew  from  the 
Seceder  body,  and  returned  to  the  Presbyterian  church., 
within  whose  pale  he  had  been  reared.  More  will  be  said 
of  Mr.  Watt  in  the  proper  place  in  this  history,  lie  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev  James  C.  Chalmers,  the  present 
incumbent,  who  was  called  September,  18o8,  and  having 
signified  his  acceptance,  was  installed  oil  20th  October,  of 
the  same  year,  and  still  continues  (18/2)  their  accept  a 
hie  and  worthy  pastor.  Not  intending  to  write  the  history 
of  our  neighbors’  church,  but  merely  to  state  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  organisation  in  our  midst,  we  lind  that  we 
have  s u He  red  ourselves  to  indulge  in  a long  digression— -to 
expand  into  a general  historic  sketch. 

After  wandering  in  terra  incognita , we  again  take  up  i i i < ■ 
dropped  sliteh  in  the  thread  of  our  own  history. 

THE  THIRD  PANTD'R THE  REN’.  HUMPH  KEY  (1 1 ' N II.!: 

Began  his  labors  at  Steele  Creek  church,  June,  1801. 
Prom  the  time  Dr.  McBoo  resigned  hi.-'  connection  well 
this  church  in  1707,  till  they  invited  the  Rev.  Humphrey 
Hunter  in  1801,  to  become  their  pastor,  during  this  long 
period  of  six  or  seven  years,  we  find  Steele  Creek  put 
down  among  the  vacant  churches  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  hardly  credible,  or  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a church  which  was  yearly  reported,  “able  to 
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support  a minister,”  and  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  services 
of  a pastor,  could,  or  would  feel  satisfied  to  remain  destitute 
of  the  stated  means  of  grace.  While  it  is  true  that  we  find  no 
account  of  where  they  endeavored  to  obtain  a supply  fbr 
any  one,  or  even  a portion  of  any  one  of  these  years — while 
we  are  unable  to  bridge  over  such  a hiatus,  still  it  is  too 
long  to  admit  of  a reasonable  allowance,  Yet  there  may 
have  been  a necessity  for  it,  not  apparent  to  us.  They  may 
have  been  unfortunate  in  their  selections  for  supplies,  or 
unsuccessful  in  their  invitations,  and  could  not  obtain  the 
aid  they  sought.  There  are. circumstances  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  which  seem  to  justify 
us  in  such  a supposition.  It  was  about  the  time  that  Dr. 
Mcllee  left,  or  soon  after,  that  the  congregation  undertook 
to  put  up  a new  and  more  costly  church.  It  was  to  be  a 
frame  building,  sixty-five  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  hip 
roofed,  weatherboarded  and  ceiled,  with  a gallery  across  one 
end  for  the  accommodation  of  the  blacks,  which  was  put 
in  many  years  afterwards.  'The  style  and  expense  of  this 
building,  connected  with  the  energy  with  which  the  work 
was  carried  on  and  completed,  would  go  to  show  that  the 
church  w as  not  in  a cold  or  lukewarm  state.  To  erect  such 
a building  was  no  ordinary  work  in  those  days.  There 
were  few  saw-mills  in  the  country,  and  most  of  the  timbers 
would  have  to  be  gotten  out  by  the  whip-saw.  The  con- 
tract was  given  out  to  different  parties.  Kiohard  (or,  as  he 
was  more  commonly  called,  Derrick)  Orton,  a Dutchman, 
undertook  to  get  out  the  frame  ; and  Hugh  Stinson,  from 
Hopewell  congregation,  was  to  do  the  other  carpenter 
work.  The  whole  was  completed  betwixt  1800  and  180~, 
and  no  doubt  was  regarded  a complete  job  when  finished. 
As  it  still  stands,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  or  de- 
scribe its  appearance.  It  was  built  a few  paces  south  of 
where  the  old  church  stood,  and  has  quite  an  airy  ap- 
pearance, without  any  high  pretensions,  having  four  doors, 
two  in  the  south  side  and  one  in  each  end,  and  originally  four 
windows  in  each  side  and  two  in  the  ends;  the  pulpit, 
standing  about  mid  way  on  the  north  side.  But  the  most 
(■markable  part,  about  1 1 io  whole  building,  is  the  gallery 
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The  ceiling  of  the  house  is  not  more  than  fourteen  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  of  course  could  not  be  extended  in  a 
horizontal  line  over  the  gallery,  but  abruptly  terminates  in 
front  of  it,  leaving  but  a narrow  space  for  the  downward 
look,  and  affordiug  a sharp  point  of  observation  to  those 
below,  who  may  wish  to  take  a peep  at  the  occupants  above. 
It  reminds  us  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  Ladies’  gallery 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  At  the  end  of  the  hall, 
and  opposite  the  gentlemeu’s  gallery,  there  is  a small  room, 
separated  by  a wooden  grating,  behind  which,  scarcely 
visible,  a party  of  ladies  sometimes  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  speeches,  and  in  reference  to  which, 
some  lord  on  a certain  occasion,  at  a dinner  party,  gave  as 
a toast,  “To  the  hens  in  the  coop.”  But  why  should -we 
seem  to  speak  facetiously  of  a dedicated  building,  which 
has  served  for  more  than  a generation,  where  the  tribes 
have  gone  Up  and  found  a safe  resting  place  from  the  sum- 
mer’s sun  and  the  snows  of  winter  ? It  has  been  as  we 
hope,  the  birth-place  of  many  souls,  the  centre  of  many 
hopes*  and  from  whose  altar  many  joys  and  prayers  have 
made  glad  the  hearts  of  God’s  people.  And  now,  in  its 
decay,  and  green  old  age,  partly  clad  in  ruin’s  pall,  we 
hope  its  final  demolition  amid  the  graves  of  our  dead,  will 
be  no -cause  of  sorrow  or  hard  feelings  among  the  living. 

Walter  Davis,  a ruling  elder  in  Steele  Creek  church, 
died  December  18th,  1800,  aged  05  years,  and  is  buried 
in  our  graveyard.  Beyond  this,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  anything  more  of  his  history. 

After  remaining  so  many  years  without  a settled  pastor, 
the  congregation  at  length  united  in  making  a call  to  the 
l\ev.  II.  Hunter,  for  a part  of  his  time.  He  was  then 
laboring  in  the  united  charges  of  Goshen  and  Unity  churches 
in  what  was  then  Lincoln,  but  now  Gaston  county,  N C. 
Mr.  Hunter  having  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  their 
invitatiou,  resigned  his  connection  with  Unity  in  the  year 
1804,  and  then  became  the  pastor  of  Goshen  and  Steele 
Creek  churches.  At  first,  dividing  his  time  equally  be- 
twixt them  ; subsequently  lie  gave  three-lourths  of  his 
time  to  Steele  Creek,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  Goshen, 
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reserving,  however,  the  fifth  Sabbath,  when  it  occurred,  for 
New  Hope  church,  lying  a few  miles  below  Goshen,  ou 
the  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba  Iliver.  This  arrange- 
ment existed  for  the  years  1812  and  1813  at  least,  and 
may  have  lasted  for  a longer  time.  Ilis  home  was  in 
Lincoln  county,  some  eight  miles  west  from  Steele  Creek, 
with  the  river  between.  In  this  wide  and  important  field 
he  continued  to  labor  for  twenty-three  years,  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  During  this  service,  Mr.  Hunter  at  times  had 
his  heart  gladdened  by  seeing  encouraging  accessions  of 
new  members  to  the  church.  At  other  times  things  oc- 
curred calculated  to  discourage,  aud  no  doubt  operated 
against  tho  success  of  his  labors  in  this  church.  He  lived 
at  a distance,  entirely  without  the  bounds  of  Steele  Creek, 
and  the  river  in  the  way  ; a good  deal  of  his  time  was  oc- 
cupied as  a practising  physician,  (in  this,  however,  his  labors 
were  rather  acts  of  benevolence,  than  of  pecuniary  gain  to 
himself,)  aud  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
very  deaf.  One,  not  a contemporary  of  his,  but  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  method  of  conducting  things,  furnishes 
us  with  this  Information,,  as  to  the  condition  of  things  at 
Steele  Creek  soon  after  his  death.  ‘‘He  had  a method  of 
preaching  sui  generis , as  to  subjects  and  manner.  The 
congregation  paid  him  very  little.  Prayer- meetings  were 
among  tho  novelties , aud  did  not  then  exist.  Nothing  had 
ever  been  done  for  the  llible  cause,  missions,  or  Sabbath- 
schools.”  The  two  latter  were  objects  which  in  those  days 
were  not  much  agitated  or  patronised  by  the  church  any- 
where. In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  prevalent 
habits  in  the  community,  which  were  the  occasion  of  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  not  only  within  the  bounds 
of  this  congregation,  but  in  other  places  adjacent  (and  it  is 
to  be  feared  their  influence  has  not  yet  entirely  passed 
away),  viz. : dancing  parties,  and  the  habitual  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  former  was  very  frequently  in- 
dulged in  by  those  in  and  out  of  the  church,  especially  the 
the  young,  at  weddings  and  other  neighborhood  gatherings. 
This  habit  may  not  then  have  been  regarded  au  offence 
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deserving  the  exercise  of  church  discipline.  'I\>o  many 
were  prepared  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Cowper. 

“Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  be  gay, 

Laymen  have  leave  Vo  dance,  if  parsons  pla; 

Drinking  was  common  on  all  occasions,  and  was  deemed 
a mark  of  refinement  and  social  hospitality.  “Bottles 
could  he  seen  and  were  handed  out,  in  almost  every  family, 
and  sometimes  made  their  appearance  evon  at  the  church, 
where  men  used  a little,  not  only  for  the  stomach’s  sake 
aud  their  often  infirmities,  but  to  intoxication  and  disorder.” 
These  things  we  might  pass  over  sub  silent  la  did  they  not 
make  a part  of  our  history. 

Dr.  Hunter,  (a$  he  was  commonly  called,  and  why,  we 
will  hereafter  explain),  was  above  the  ordinary  stature,  of 
a robust  frame,  and  of  a dark  complexion.  lie  was  a close 
observer  of  men  and  things,  a close  reasoner,  classic  in  his 
style,  and  systematic  in  his  preaching.  His  congregations 
were  well  instructed  in  divine  truth  according  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  was  a man  of  great 
intrepidity  of  character,  and  possessed  a talent  for  refined 
sarcasm,  which,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  he  could  use 
with  great  power.  As  a minister  he  was  always  dis- 
tinguished by  his  evangelical  sentiments  and  orthodoxy 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  preaching  was  earnest,  unassuming,  and  at  times  eloquent. 
His  habits  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  like  nearly  all  the 
laborious  men  of  his  generation,  were  reading,  meditation, 
and  writing  short  notes.  As  he  wrote  no  sermons  in  full, 
of  course  he  never  read  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  published  any  of  his  writings. 
The  last  sermon  he  preached  at  Steele  Creek  church  was 
from  the  text,  2 Cor.  v.  20  : ‘‘Now  then  we  are  ambassa- 

dors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  How 
few  of  the  large  assembly,  who  were  his  hearers  at  Steele 
Creek  on  that  day,  now  forty-five  years  gone,  are  alive  to 
testify  to  the  persuasive  appeals  of  that  sermon,  aud  of  the 
|)ioqs  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  aged  ambassa- 
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dor  fur  Christ  enforced  liis  last  message,  or  to  testify  how 
faithfully  he  proclaimed  to  them  for  more  than  a score  of 
years  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ! Iiis  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  freedom  from  affectation  readily 
gained  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Tn  his  advanced  years,  the  infirmities  of  age  greatly  con- 
tracted his  useful  labors  without  impairing  the  vigor  of  his 
mental  powers,  or  fervency  and  faithfulness  of  his  preach- 
ing. Hut  a sudden  illness  on  a Sabbath  evening,  after 
preaching  one  of  his  most  animated,  forcible,  and  interest- 
ing sermons,  (from  the  text  above  referred  to)  to  the  people 
of  Steele  Creek,  rapidly  prostrated  his  already  enfeebled 
constitution,  and  admonished  him  that  his  earthly  pilgrim  - 
age was  soon  to  terminate.  He  met  his  approaching  end 
with  unshaken  . firmness  ami  Christian  resignation,  and 
peacefully  breathed  Ids  last,  August  21st,  1872,  in  the  731 
year  of  his  age. 

To  us,  one  of  his  successors,  it  is  no  less  a grateful  task 
than  Christian  duty,  to  try  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
history  of  such  a true  patriot  and  faithful  soldier  of  the 
cross.  Wo  shall  therefore  glean  our  information  from 
those,  who  before  us,  have  gathered  what  dropped  from  liis 
own  hand,  together  with  what  may  be  found  on  file  in  the 
Governor’s  office,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1755,  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  His 
father  was  well  known  in  his  day  as  a respectable  drapery, 
merchant  on  the  “Bleach-green  Farm.”  Ilis  paternal 
grandfather  was  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  liis  maternal 
grandfather  was  from  Brest,  in  France.  His  descent  is 
thus  traced  to  the  Scotch-Irish  and  French  Huguenots. 
The  blood  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Huguenot  was  blended  in 
Ireland.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  deprived  by 
death  of  his  father,  liis  widowed  mother  resided  on  the 
same  farm  several  years  after  this  bereavement.  At  length, 
influenced  somewhat  by  worldly  considerations,  hoping  the 
more  easily  to  provide  for  her  young  and  rising  family,  she 
determined  to  fall  in  with  the  tide  of  emigration,  then 
setting  in  for  the  Now  World.  Accordingly,  on  the  34  of 
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May.  1759,  with  her  little  family,  she  sailed  in  the  ship 
Helena,  hound  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  she  safely  reached  her  destined  port.  She  obtained 
a conveyance  and  proceeded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  (now  Cabarras,)  where  she  purchased  a small 
tract  of  land,  not  far  from  Poplar  Tent  church,  and  re- 
mained there  during  her  life.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood 
that  Humphrey  grew  up.  From  the  time  of  his  reaching 
Mecklenburg  county,  till  his  twentieth  year,  little  is  known 
of  him.  When  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  states,  he  at- 
tended the  convention  in  Charlotte,  on  May  20th,  1775,  as 
one  of  the  numerous  spectators  assembled  on  that  ex- 
citing occasion.  As  he  said,  he  then  “enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  first  public  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  United  States,  and  joined  in  the  shout 
of  approval  which  burst  forth  from  a large  and  deeply  in- 
terested audience.  In  these  exciting  times,  “when  every 
man  was  a soldier,”  he  was  soon  found  enlisted  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  Here,  did  it  properly  belong  to  our 
history,  we  could  record  many  noble  deeds  of  daring  ad- 
venture and  faithful  servico  he  performed  as  a soldier  in 
defence  of  his  country;  but  these  are  incidents  which  more 
properly  belong  to  the  pages  of  other  historians.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  altogether  amiss  in  us  to  say,  in  the  uu- 
fortunate  battle  at  Camden,  8.  C.,  where  our  men  were 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  forces,  and  many  of  our 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  that  Hunter  was  taken  among 
them.  He  and  others  were  soon  stripped  of  most  of  their 
clothiug,  hat  and  coat,  and  while  standing  by  in  this  con- 
dition under  guard,  he  witnessed  the  death  of  Baron  De 
Kalb.  After  being  conlined  seven  days  in  a prison  yard  in 
Camden,  he  was  taken,  with  many  other  prisoners,  in- 
cluding about  fifty  officers,  to  Orangeburg,  8.  C.,  there  to 
remain  until  exchanged — and  there  he  was  kept,  without 
hat  or  coat,  till  the  thirteenth  of  November  following,  when, 
by  a daring  act,  he  and  several  others  made  their  escape  ou 
a Sabbath  night,  previous  to  the  day  on  which  they  were 
to  be  tried  for  violating  the  rules  of  prison  life.  They 
mutinied  according  to  a preconcerted  plan,  seized  and  dis- 
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armed  the  guard,  aud  made  their  escape.  To  avoid  de- 
tection and  arrest,  which  would  have  imperilhd  their  lives, 
they  .were  compelled  to  travel  at  night,  and  conceal  them- 
selves by  day.  During  the  whole  time  of  their  Might, 
their  only  means  of  subsistence,  was  upon  the  greenest  of 
the  ears  of  corn  they  could  find  in  the  unharvested  fields. 
On  the  ninth  night  after  escaping  from  Orangeburg,  they 
crossed  the  Catawba  River  aud  arrived  safely  in  Mecklen- 
burg. After  this,  for  some  years,  he  appeared  alternately 
to  lay  aside  his  books  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
home  aud  country.  Soon  after  his  first  campaign  of  service 
under  Capt.  Charles  Polk  was  ended,  he  commenced  his 
classical  education  at  ‘-Clio’s  Nursery,”  in  the  western  part 
of  Rowan  county,  (now  Iredell)  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hall.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time ; 
but  another  emergency  arose,  requiring  his  services.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  began  hostilities, 
and  committed  numerous  murders  and  depredations  on  the 
inhabitants  near  the  sources  of  the  Catawba.  In  this 
campaign  Hunter  acted  as  Lieutenant  under  Col.  Mebane  ; 
but  alter  a few  skirmishes,  in  which  several  Indians  were 
killed,  aud  many  more  taken  prisoners,  the  war  ended. 
After  his  return  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  he  resumed 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  ’‘Queen’s  Museum”  in 
Charlotte,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  McWhorter  from 
New  Jersey.  During  the  summer  of  1780,  this  institution 
having  iu  the  meantime  assumed  the  more  patriotic  name 
of  “Liberty  Hall  Academy,”  it  was  broken  up  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis.  Dr.  Mc- 
Whorter sent  home  the  youth  to  their  parents,  and  the 
young  men  he  urged  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Hunter’s  studies  were  never  again  resumed  at  this 
place.  Dr.  McWhorter  returned  to  his  native  home  in 
New  Jersey.  Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  and  hin- 
drances that  were  constantly  being  thrown  iu  his  way,  at 
every  lull  or  appaieut  cessation  of  troubles,  he  renewed  his 
studies  with  increased  zeal  and  determination  to  obtain  an 
education.  From  certificates,  we  find  that  he  pursued  his 
classical  studies  for  some  years  at  a school  taught  by  Rev 
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Hubert  Archibald,  near  Poplar  Tent.  Daring  the  summer 
of  1785,  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Mount  Zion  College, 
Winusboro,  S.  C.,  (which  after  the  war,  for  a time  supplied 
the  place  of  ‘‘Liberty  Hall”  or  ‘‘Queen’s  Museum”  at 
Charlotte,)  and  graduated  in  July  1787.  In  a short  time 
after  this,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  most  probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  of  Bul- 
lock’s Creek,  S.  C.,  for  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Bul- 
lock’s Creek  on  the  15th  of  October,  1789.  The  first  four 
or  five  years  of  his  ministerial  labors  were  spent  in  South 
Carolina. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1791,  a call  was  regularly 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  male  mem- 
bers, for  his  labors  in  the  churches  of  Hopewell  and  Aimwell 
on  the  Pee  Dee  in  South  Carolina.  This  call  he  accepted, 
and  was  ordained  some  time  the  next  year,  as  his  name  first 
appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Synod  as  a member  in 
1 793.  On  the  Jlst  of  December,  1789,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Jane,  daughter  of  I)r.  George  Boss,  of 
Laurens  district.  Being  thus  connected  with  a distinguished 
physiciau,  lie  availed  himself  of  the  favorable  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  medicine,  suf- 
ficiently extensive  for  family  purposes.  After  his  removal 
to  Lincoln  county,  N.  C.,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
physicians  at  that  period,  he  was  often  called  upon  by  his 
neighbors  to  administer  to  their  wants.  His  good  judg- 
ment, and  remarkable  success  in  treating  diseases,  soon 
opened  up  for  him  an  extensive  practice  ; so  much  so,  that 
for  a time  it  threatened  to  interfere  with  his  ministerial 
duties.  His  fees  for  such  labors  were  usually  very  moder- 
ate, and  this,  no  doubt,  with  other  things,  h.ad  its  influence 
in  widening  the  circle  of  his  practice.  It  was  in  this  way 
he  attained  the  title  of  Doctor . He  was  not  Divinitatis 
Doctor , nor  Verbi  Dei  Magistri , but  Medic  hue  Doctor. 
For  reasons  unknown  to  us,  in  the  year  1795,  Mr.  Hunter 
resigned  his  charges  in  South  Carolina,  and  removed  to 
Lincoln  county,  N.  C.,  and  became  a member  of  Orange  Pres- 
bytery on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting  at  Betlipage  church, 
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December  24  th.  'The  same  year  (1795),  by  an  act  of 
Synod,  the  Presbytery  of  Concord  was  set  off,  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  of  which  he  was  one.  On  March  the 
30th,  1796,  a call  was  presented  to  him  from  the  united 
churches  of  Goshen  and  Unity.  He  accepted  it  and 
settled  in  the  bounds  of  Goshen  congregation.  He  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  these  churches  regularly  till  the  year 
1804,  when  for  some  reason  not  known  to  us,  he  had  his 
connection  with  Unity  church  dissolved — and  the  same  year 
received  and  accepted  a call  for  one-half  of  his  time  from 
Steele  Creek  church.  With  these  churches  (occasionally 
supplying  New  Hope  church)  ho  remained  for  a period  of 
twenty-three  years,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
seventy- third  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  blessed  with  Asher’s 
blessing — “many  children.”  llis  wife  was  a fruitful  vine, 
and  his  children  were  as  olive  plants  around  his  table. 
They  had  ten  children  in  all — four  sons  and  six  daughters— 
a pair  of  twins  were  still-born.  Henry  died  when  twelve 
years  old.  Two  of  his  sons  studied  medicine,  and  George  K. 
studied  law.  Elijahs  mantle  did  not  fall  on  either  of  these 
Elishas,  yet  ii.  may  be  said  of  the  only  two  of  his  sons 
who  attained  fully  to  the  years  of  maturity,  that  they  were 
elected  and  served  as  ruling  elders — George,  in  Horeb 
church,  Fairfield  district,  S.  C.,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  L.  Hunter, 
in  Castania  Grove  church,  Lincoln  county — and  now  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  family.  All  the  rest,  with 
their  father,  have  been  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

During  Dr.  Hunter’s  pastorate  at  Steele. Creek,  the  fol- 
lowing elders  were  removed  by  death,  viz.,  David  Free- 
man. the  head  of  a numerous  household,  who  died  April 
27th,  1808,  aged  sixty-six  years;  James  Hart,  who  died 
August  10th,  1852,  aged  sixty-one  years ; and  Joseph  Swann, 
who  died  in  1827,  aged  eighty-three  years.  At  the  time  of  bis 
death,  the  following  persons  composed  the  bench  of  ruling 
elders  in  Steele  Creek,  viz.  : Iveuben  Freemen,  (the  son  of 
David,  deceased,)  David  McDonald,  James  Brown,  John 
McDowell,  John  Hart,  James  Neely,  and  Francis  Mitchell 
Beaty.  Hugh  Parks,  who  had  been  a ruling  elder  in  this 
ehurph  for  several  years,  was  permitted  some  time  previous 
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to  this,  to  demit  his  office  iu  consequence  of  some  offence 
he  took  at  Dr.  Hunter,  iu  not  extending  as  he  thought,  the 
ordinary  civilities  to  his.  son,  (who  was  a minister),  while 
on  a visit  to  this  community,  Mr.  Parks  was  considered  a 
good  mau  and  a kind  neighbor,  hut  impulsive.  He  died 
January  12,  1830,  aged  seventy-six  years.  lie,  with  the 
above  named  deceased  elders,  are  all  buried  in  Steele  Creek 
graveyard. 

At  Dr.  Hunter’s  death,  the  people  of  Steele  Creek  had  the 
sad  privilege  of  giving  him  a place  of  sepulture  among  their 
dead,  and  of  erecting  a marble  headstone  to  his  grave,  which 
will  be  found  near  the  Session  house  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  old  graveyard,  with  the  following  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion recorded : 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE 

KEY.  HUMPHREY  HUNTER, 
who  departed  this  life  August  21st,  1827,  in  the  73rd  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  early  promoted  the  cause  of 
freedom  iu  Mecklenburg  county,  May 
20th,  1775,  and  subsequently  bore 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country. 

For  nearly  thirty-eight  years  he  labored  as  a faithful 
and  assiduous  ambassador  of  Christ,  strenuously 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
pointing  out  the  terms  of  salvation.  As 
a parent  he  was  kind  and  all'oct inn- 
ate ; as  a friend  warm  and  sin- 
cere, and  as  a minister, 
persuasive  and  con- 
vincing. 

“Reared  by  the  People  of  Steele  Creek  church.” 
FOURTH  PASTOR — THE  REV.  SAMUEL  LYTLE  WATSON. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  this  church  was  vacant 
but  a short  time — only  a few  months.  The  same  fall  they 
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were  providentially  visited  by  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Watson,  then 
a licentiate  under  the  care  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery, 
by  which  he  had  been  licensed  the  year  previous.  He  was 
present  at  the  tall  sacramental  meeting,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  (now  D.  D.,)  and  rendered  some  as- 
sistance in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting.  With  this  short 
acquaintance  before  he  left,  the  congregation  made  arrange- 
ments to  procure  him  as  their  supply  for  one  half  of  his 
time  for  the  remaining  months  of  that  year,  viz.,  Novem- 
ber and  December.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
(1828,)  they  applied  to  him  to  supply  them  that  year ; but 
now  they  required  two-thirds  of  his  time.  To  this  he 
agreed,  the  other  third  was  to  bo  given  to  Ebenezer  church, 
York  district,  S.  C.,  with  the  view  of  trying  to  keep  them 
together,  as  they  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  one  (Rev.  Josiah  Harris)  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  them  a short  time  before.  According  to 
arrangements  previously  entered  into  by  his  Presbytery, 
(South  Carolina,)  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  1828, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  the  more  efficiently  and  fully 
to  disci mrge  the  duties  of  his  western  missionary  Held  in 
which  ln*  had  labored  in  1827,  and  to  which  he  confidently 
hoped  again  to  return.  Hut  upon  his  acceding  to  this  new 
arrangement,  he  now,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  applied  to 
be  dismissed  from  South  Carolina  to  join  Bethel  Presby  - 
tery. This  first  step  soon  led  to  another  more  lasting  and 
bindiug.  That  fall  they  made  out  a call  for  him,  which 
was  duly  presented  at  the  next  spring  Presbytery,  (1829). 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  transferred  his  connection  to  Con- 
cord Presbytery.  This  call  was  for  three-fourths  of  his 
time,  the  balance  he  was  to  give  to  New  Hope  church, 
some  ten  miles  distant  beyond  the  river,  in  what  was  then 
Lincoln  but  now  Gaston  county.  Mr.  Watson  having 
signified  his  acceptance  of  this  call,  was  accordingly  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Steele  Creek  church,  in  May,  1829.  The 
Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison  preached  the  sermon.  From  this 
date  his  pastoral  labors  formally  began  with  this  church. 
At  the  outset,  he  felt  himself  not  a little  embarrassed  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  pernicious  habits  previously  referred 
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to.  The  church  was  considered  large  and  important, 
though  it  only,  at  that  time,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  white  and  about  twenty  black  members.  Mr. 
Watson  was  not  a man  “with  words  of  learned  length  and 
thundering  sound,”  nor  was  he  one  who  just  “hints  a fault., 
and  hesitates  a dislike;”  but  he  possessed  a good  share  of 
what  John  Locke  calls  ‘‘sound  round-about  sense.”  By 
exercising  prudence  and  discretion,  together  with  the  coun- 
sels of  a judicious  session,  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  reform 
the  habits  of  the  congregation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
all  dissensions  and  divisions.  During  the  stay  of  Mr. 
Watson,  (eleven  years,)  while  there  was  nothing  like  what 
might  be  called  a revival  of  religion,  the  church  was  con- 
siderably built  up  and  strengthened.  The  largest  accessions 
that  were  made  to  it  during  any  year  of  his  ministry  among 
them,  was  in  18132.  For  years  prior  to  this,  during  a por- 
tion of  Dr.  Hunter’s  time,  and  up  to  this  date,  as  we  have 
been  credibly  informed,  a portion  of  the  congregation  was 
so  infected  with  intemperance,  infidelity,  Universalism,  and 
llnitarianism,  as  almost  to  cease  to  attend  church;  but  from 
a variety  of  influences  brought  to  bear  oil  thorn  in  that 
year,  a good  and  great  work  was  accomplished.  One  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  note— -there  was  not  ouly  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness,  but  an  alarming  number  of  deaths. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  funerals  in  a day — this 
caused  men  to  stand  still  and  consider.  For  a time,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  house  of  God  was  almost  deserted,  very 
few  being  able  to  go.  “God  moves  in  a mysterious  way 
his  wonders  to  perform,”  and  oft  ‘ ‘Behind  a frowning  provi- 
dence, lie  hides  a smiling  face.”  lie  overruled  this  evil  for 
good,  made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  lie  dug 
about,  and  caused  many  a barren  tree  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  Many  persons  had  suffered  so  much  from  sickness, 
that  they  resolved  to  move  oil’ and  try  some  other. portion  of  the 
world.  This  tide  of  emigration  was  a heavy  drain  upon 
the  church.  The  sickness  was  not  confined  to  that  year  ; 
for  years  afterwads  the  community  suffered  severely,  nor 
did  Mr.  Watson  escape  ; he  fared  as  his  congregation  did. 
In  a few  years  lie  found  that  IVeijticnt  attacks  of  sickness 
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began  to  tell  upon  his  constitution,  in  general  prostration 
and  debility.  Added  to  this,  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
too  great  a remissness  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  in 
coming  up  to  the  terms  of  their  call — they  seemed  to  for- 
get that  ‘‘the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  that  “the  Lord 
hath  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel.”  With  these  influences  bearing  upon 
him  he  began  seriously  to  consider  what  was  his  duty, 
whether  to  remain  and  suffer  or  resign  his  charge,  lie 
concluded  upon  the  latter,  and  he  did  resign  in  the  month 
of  April,  1810,  soon  after  which  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  Bethel  church,  York  district,  S.  C.,  (the  congrega- 
tion in  which  he  was  reared,)  where  he  continues  the  faith- 
ful and  much  esteemed  pastor. 

In  the  year  1830,  James  Brown,  an  elder  at  Steele  Creek, 
died  October  5th,  aged  sixty-six  years,  and  is  buried  in  our 
graveyard. 

In  the  year  1833,  Jonathan  lveid,  William  Clark,  James 
M.  Sloan,  and  John  Hamilton  McDowell  were  elected  el- 
ders, and  after  signifying  their  acceptance  of  the  oflice,  were 
ordained  by  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Clark  is  the  only  one  now 
of  the  four  that  survives.  The  rest  have  ceased  from  their 
labors  and  entered  upon  their  rest.  The  times  of  their 
deaths  will  be  stated  in  the  proper  order.  James  Neely, 
an  elder,  died  June  19th,  1831,  aged  forty- four  years. 
David  McDonald,  an  elder,  died  May  11th,  1838,  aged 
7:1  years.  Both  are  buried  in  Steele  Creek  graveyard. 

The  whole  term  of  Mr.  Watson’s  labors  at  Steele  Creek, 
as  supply  and  pastor,  was  about  eleven  years.  At  the 
time  of  bis  resignation,  (1840),  the  following  were  tlie 
elders  of  the  church,  viz.  : Reuben  Freeman,  John  Mc- 
Dowell, John  Hart,  F.  Miteliel  Beaty,  William  Clark, 
Jonathan  Reid,  James  M.  Sloan,  and  John  Hamilton  Mc- 
Dowell. 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  L.  WATSON, 
was  the  eldest  son  (and  child)  of  David  Watson,  of  York 
district,  S.  C.,  horn  February  5th,  1798.  His  father  was 
for  many  years  an  elder  in  Bethel  church.  He  could  truly 
have  said,  “Cod  hath  endowed  me  with  a good  dowry,  six 
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sons,”  or  been  called  gad,  for  “a  troop  cometh.”  Samuel 
stood  at  the  head,  and  there  were  ten  others.  lie  was  bap- 
tized at  Bethel,  by  the  Iiev.  Mr.  McWhorter.  When  quite 
young,  he  began  the  study  of  the  languages  under  the  Rev 
Robert  It.  Walker,  in  Bethesda  congregation,  where  he 
spent  only  one  year.  A few  years  later,  he  spent  some 
months  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Lorance  at  Centre,  North  Caroli- 
na. April,  1816,  he  entered  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Wilson,  in  Rocky  River  congregation.  Here  he  completed 
his  preparation  for  college.  While  at  this  school  he  made 
a profession  of  religion,  and  united  with  the  church.  He 
entered  the  South  Carolina  College  in  October  of  1818,  and 
graduated  in  December,  1820.  During  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  he  taught  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Court 
House,  S.  C.  in  April,  .1822,  he  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  at  a church  near  old  Pen- 
dleton C.  If.,  and  in  October,  1820,  against  the  advice  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Presbytery,  he  entered  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  After  completing  the  full  course  of  three 
years  study  there,  ho  left  in  September,  1826,  and  was 
licensed  (as  before  stated),  at  Long  Cane  church,  Abbeville 
district,  S.  C.,  November  1/th,  1826.  This  was  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  while  the  members  of  Presbytery  were  on 
their  way  to  Synod,  which  was  to  meet  that  year  at  Wash- 
ington, Ga.  Immediately  after  this,  he  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  go  out  as  a missionary  and  labor  one  year  in  Ala 
bama,  then  a new  and  sparsely  settled  State.  One  of  the 
chief  points  of  his  missionary  operations,  was  to  be  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Montgomery.  The  Presbytery 
were  not  cordial  in  granting  his  request,  as  he  only  gained 
it  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Moderator,  who  was  a special 
friend.  While  at  Synod,  he  obtained  a commission  from  a 
Missionary  Association,  composed  of  members  of  Synod, 
to  enter  upon  this  work — but  with  the  explicit  understand 
ing  that  he  should  go  on  his  own  expenses — and  this  was  to 
answer  as  his  letter  of  introduction.  After  spending  nearly 
a year  there,  lie  returned  in  the  fall,  hoping  to  be  ordained 
and  then  soon  to  return  again.  Fearing  his  Presbytery 
might  not  ordain  him  as  an  evangelist,  he  did  not  apply 
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for  it.  But  they  did  do  it,  and  he  was  ordained  at  Good 
Hope  church,  March  15th,  1828.  Soon  after  this,  all  his 
cherished  plans  were  providentially  set  aside ; instead  of  going 
to  the  west,  his  steps  were  turned  eastward,  and  before  the 
year  was  ended,  he  was  engaged  as  supply  at  Steele  Creek. 
He  received  a call  and  was  installed  at  the  time  before  men- 
tioned, Not  long  after  his  settlement  in  the  congregation, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  by  the  liev.  James  S.  Adams, 
to  Nancy  Hannah  Neal,  a member  of  his  own  flock,  aud 
settled  about  one  mile  south  of  the  church.  Mr.  Watson, 
in  person,  is  tall  and  slender,  (over  six  feet),  dignified  iu 
appearance',  gentle  iu  his  address,  uniform  in  his  style  of 
preaching,  free  from  everything  like  violence,  either  iu 
declamation  or  action,  and  his  pulpit  exercises  are  charac- 
terised more  by  the  soundness  of  his  theology  than  pathos 
of  manner.  By  their  marriage  they  shared  in  Asher’s 
blessing — many  children.  They  had  iu  all  eight — a pair  of 
twins  died  soon  after  being  born;  another  died  while  a 
child.  Five  grew  up  to  maturity — three  sons  aud  two 
daughters.  His  second  sou,  John  Franklin,  who  was  not 
two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Steele 
Creek,  became  a minister  of  the  gospel,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  Bethel  Presbytery,  South 
Carolina.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Arkansas,  joined 
Ouachita  Presbytery,  and  was  the  stated  supply  to 
Princeton  and  Tulip  churches.  His  labors  there  were 
short — he  died  in  June,  1809,  leaving  a young  widow  and 
oue  child  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Before  we  close  our  account  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Watson 
with  this  people,  it  is  proper  we  should  give  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organisation  of  another  church  which  he  was 
instrumental  iu  planting,  within  what  was  then  properly 
considered  the  territorial  limits  of  Steele  Creek  congrega- 
tion. This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  on  account  of  any 
dissension  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  parent  church,  but 
merely  on  account  of  the  distance,  and  almost  impassable 
state  of  the  roads  iu  winter,  which  many  of  them  had  to 
travel.  The  feeling  had  ripened  among  them  that  another 
church  was  Recessary,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them 
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to  give  regular  attendance  upon  the  services  at  Steele  Creek. 
For  the  accommodation  of  certain  parties  who  could  not 
attend  church  there,  Mr.  Watson  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  previous,  of  preaching  in  that  neighborhood 
at  school-houses  or  in  private  families.  In  the  year  183(1, 
this  colony  which  was  settled  down  among  the  Catawba 
hills,  and  lying  along  the  river  at  a distance  of  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  from  the  church,  applied  to  Concord  Presby- 
tery to  he  set  off  as  a separate  organisation  to  be  known  as 
PLEASANT  HILL  CHURCH. 

Their  petition  was  granted,  and  on  Nov.  loth,  1830.  Mr. 
Watson  organised  the  church,  consisting  of  forty-two  mem- 
bers, mainly,  if'not  entirely  from  Steele  Creek.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  on  the  same  day  elected  ruling  elders  in 
the  church,  viz.,  Robert  Knox,  David  Carothers,  Hubert 
C.  Neely,  and  Samuel  Knox. 

The  church  was  dedicated  June  4th,  1837,  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son. The  elders  above  named  were  also  ordained  by  him 
July  2nd,  1837. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  at 
Pleasant  llill  church,  for  the  first  time,  August  13th,  1837. 

As  this  swarm  went  out  from  Steele  Creek  and  is  now  a 
separate  church,  but  have  always  been  united  in  the  same 
pastoral  charge,  it  will  not  he  improper  for  us  to  give  a list 
of  their  pastors,  aud  the  time  they  served  ; and  also  of  the 
elders  and  deacons,  aud  the  times  of  their  election.  The 
Rev.  S.  L.  Watson  was  their  pastor  from  the  time  of  their 
organisation  in  183(3,  to  1840. 

Rev.  Albertus  L.  Watts,  from  1841  to  1853. 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Watson  supplied  them  for  the  year 
1854. 

Rev.  Samuel  Williamson,  D.  D.,  was  stated  supply  for 
the  year  1855. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Parks,  pastor  from  January  1st,  185(3,  to 
June,  1858. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Watt,  pastor  from  October  8th , 1858, 
to  September  RJtli,  1800. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander,  pastor  from  June  10th,  1801,  to 
January,  180(3. 
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Rev.  John  Douglas,  pastor,  from  Jauua’y,  1800,  to  date, 

1 872. 

RULING  ELDERS. 

In  addition  to  those  above  named,  at  a. second  election 
for  elders,  Thomas  B.  Prices  and  James  B.  Knox,  were 
elected  November,  18-13.  Again,  January,  1847,  Alpheus 
S.  King  and  Samuel  D.  Carothers  were  elected  elders. 

In  1854,  Arthur  Randolph  Erwin,  Dr.  G.  W.  Campbell, 
and  Josina  M.  Cheat  were  elected  elders. 

June,  1853,  John  Hart,  son  of  James  Hart  an  elder  of 
Steele  Creek,  and  who  himself  had  been  an  elder  there,  and 
Samuel  Knox,  who  had  been  for  a time  suspended  from  his 
office,  were  elected  elders. 

April,  1800,  Alexander  H.  Query,  was  elected  elder  and 
ordained  by  Rev.  James  B.  Watt,  but  afterwards,  from 
some  difficulty  with  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander  then  pastor, 
withdrew  from  the  ITesbyterian  and  joined  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  where  he  Was  soon  elected  and  continues 
to  serve  as  an  acceptable  elder. 

March,  1883,  Joseph  Knox  was  elected  elder  and  ordained 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Alexander. 

June  27th,  18(18,  W.  J.  Bowen,  David  II.  Hart,  (sou  of 
elder  John  Hart,  and  grandson  of  James  Hart,  also  an  el- 
der), and  Thomas  X.  Knox,  (son  of  Samuel  Knox,  elder), 
were  elected  elders ; W.  J.  Bowen  had  been  an  elder  before 
and  was  not  now  ordained,  the  other  two  were  ordained  by 
Rev.  John  Douglas,  September  18th,  1808.  The  present 
elders  at  Pleasant  Hill  church  are  Samuel  Knox,  W.  .J. 
Bowen,  David  H.  Hart,  and  Thomas  N.  Knox. 

DEACONS  IN  PLEASANT  IIILL. 

In  June,  1858,  David  II.  Hart  and  Mathew  Knox  were 
elected  deacons,  and  were  the  first  who  held  that  otlice  in 
the  Pleasant  Hill  church. 

In  1859,  F.  B.  McLean  and  Richard  M.  Capps  were 
elected  deacons,  and  ordained  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Watt. 

June  27th,  1808,  Robert  A.  Walker  and  N.  J.  N.  Bowen 
Were  elected  deacons  and  ordained  by  Rev.  John  Douglas, 
October  25th,  1808.  The  deacons  now  serving  at  Pleasant 
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Hill,  (18/2)  are  .Richard  M.  Capp?,  Robert  A.  Walker, 
and  N.  J.  N.  Bowen. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  appending  our  opinion  or 
dissent  in  regard  to  tire  organisation  of. this,  church,  not 
that  we  have  any  desire  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  but 
we  record  it  as  an  advisory  caution  to  other  communities 
that  may  be  disposed  to  follow  their  example. 

Although  the  prospect  of  building  up  a church  in  that 
community  may  have  been  at  that  time  encouraging,  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a separate  organisation  was  an 
Unwise  and  injudicious  step  on  the  part  of  its  projectors, 
and  its  history  fully  sustains  us  in. this  opinion.  True,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  and  sorely  afflicted  in  the  death  and 
removals  of  many  of  its  elders  and  other  influential  mem- 
bers ; and  by  these  adverse  and  unexpected  events  its 
growth  and  prosperity  have  no  doubt  been  greatly  crippled 
aud  retarded ; yet,  we  believe  that  as  a general  rule,  the 
multiplying  of  churches  iu  any  community,  on  the  ground 
of  accomodating  a few  who  may  not  have  withiu  themselves 
the  means  of  self-support,  instead  of  doing  good,  usually 
ends  in  harm,  and  eventually  leaves  all  parties  iu  a worse 
and  more  dependent  condition  than  they  were  at  the  outset. 
We  by  no  means  object  to  this  people’s  having  a house  of 
worship  and  stated  seasons  of  preaching ; hut  not  as  a 
separate  organised  church.  Better  have  remained  under 
the  wing  of  the  parent  church,  all  having  the  same  purse, 
the  same  elders  and  deacons,  aud  united  under  the  same 
pastor. 

It  will  not  he  considered  a departure  from  the  proper  line 
our  history,  for  us  to  give  some  accounts  of  our  lauds  and  grave 
yard.  A few  years  prior  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Watson 
the  city  of  the  dead,  the  old  graveyard,  was  found  to  he 
fast  iilliug  up,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  he  made  for  enlarging  it.  Accordingly,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  the  congregation  purchased  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Iludi- 
sill  nine  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land.  Ah  >ut  the  same 
time,  John  W.  Ilerron  made  a gift,  of  three  additional 
acres.  This,  with  what  they  had  before,  amounted  in  all 
to  some  sixteen  acres.  Iu  the  year  1840,  they  laid  off  a 
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square  piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  (with  the 
church  between,)  corresponding  in  size  to  the  old  grave- 
yard, and  its  sides  running  nearly  parallel  with  it.  Like 
the  other,  it  was  soon  enclosed  in  a stone  wall,  having  an 
iron  gate-way.  The  tirst  grave  opened  in  this  yard  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Cox,  wife  of  Samuel  Cox,  ou  the 
23rd  of  June,  1840.  ller’s  is  not  now  a lone  grave  hun- 
dreds quietly  sleep  around  her. 

FIFTH  PASTOR — REV.  ALOE  RTFS  LEAK  HER  WATTS. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  (1840,)  in  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son left  this  church  vacant,  they  were  supplied  for  a few 
Sabbaths  by  the  llev.  A.  L.  Watts,  then  the  pastor  ot 
Lincolnton  and  Long  Creek  churches,  North  Carolina.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  (1841),  Steele  Creek  and 
Pleasant  llill  united  in  a call  for  the  pastoral  labors  of  Mr. 
Watts,  which  ho  accepted,  and  was  installed  their 
pastor  at  the  next  spring  meeting  of  Concord  Presbytery, 
which  met  that  year  at  Steele  Creek.  From  the  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  that  had  pervaded  the  congregation  for 
a few  years  previous,  together  with  the  strong  tide  of  emi- 
gration that  had  been  taking  so  many  to  the  West,  the 
church  had  been  considerably  depleted  as  to  its  numbers, 
and  things  were  not  then  in  as  promising  a condition  as  they 
bad  beeu  in  former  years  ; but  still  there  was  a wide  and 
important  Held  for  ministerial  labor  and  usefulness. -f  Mr. 
Watts  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  several  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  ministry,  and  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood.  All  this  seemed  to  be  an  earnest 
of  his  future  usefulness.  In  person,  he  was  small,  under 
the  medium  size,  and  of  a feeble  and  delicate  constitution. 
As  a preacher,  he  was  plain  and  instructive.  He  was  seen 
to  best  advantage  and  was  most  useful  in  his  pastoral  visits, 
and  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  lie  settled 
on  a farm,  having  purchased  land  four  miles  or  more . south 
of  the  church.  We  consider  it  very  injudicious  on  the 
part  of  a minister  where  he  has  a choice,  and  unfortunate 
where  he  does  so  from  necessity,  to  settle  on  the  outskirts 
of  his  congregation — so  far  from  the  centre  of  bis  opera - 
ti  ms.  This  circumstance,  in  many  instances,  operates  as  a 
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serious  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  his  usefulness,  very  often  oc- 
casions tardiness  in  meeting  his  appointments,  and  this  fact 
will  soon  show  its  influence  on  others.  Nothing  is  more 
essential  to  a ministers’  usefulness  than  punctuality.  Be  on 
the  spot  at  the  time,  have  a fixed  hour  to  begin,  and  when 
that  hour  arrives,  commence,  without  regard  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this  or  that  individual.  A fixed  hour  and  a 
<juick  start  soon  bring  all  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Watts  labored  iu  this  Held  some  eleven  or  twelve 
years  iu  all.  During  portions  of  the  time  he  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  his  labors  were  not  in  vain,  from  the 
numbers  that  were  added  to  the  church.  At  other  times 
lie  met  with  such  discouragements  as  any  minister  may 
reasonably  calculate  upon  who  has  to  come  in  contact  with 
‘•many  men  of  many  minds.”  Again  he  was  in  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction— < The  very  water-spouts  were  let  in 
upon  him,  in  his  domestic  bereavements  and  congregational 
dillieulties.  Duriug  the  earlier  years  of  bis  labors  here,  he 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a large  and  judicious 
session,  until  the  change  came.  For  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  church  lust  an  elder  each  year  by  death. 

In  the  year  1812,  on  the  20th  November,  John  McDowell 
died,  aged  sixty-pine  years,  lie  was  born  of  pious  parents. 
His  father  emigrated  to  this  State  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  one  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  this  county.  In  early  life  he  was  a sub- 
ject of  converting  grace,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
was  a ruling  elder  in  this  church.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
tiring habits,  much  interested  in  and  strongly  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  in  active 
out-door  employments.  Though  naturally  of  rather  a 
delicate  constitution,  one  very  remarkable  fact  can  be 
stated  of  him — he  was  never  coutiued  to  his  bed  a whole 
day  by  sickness  till  the  third  day  before  his  death; 

July  20th,  18-14,  F.  M.  Beaty  (elder)  died,  aged  51  years. 

September  29th,  1845,  James  M,  Sloan  (elder)  died,  aged 
42  years. 

March  1st,  1840,  Reuben  Freeman  (elder)  died,  aged  72 
years.  These  are  all  buried  at  Steele  Creek. 
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It  should  have  been  previously  stated  that  Robert  Invin 
McDowell,  Alexander  G.  Neel,  and  Geo.  W.  McDonald, 
were  elected  elders,  and  ordained  by  Mr.  Watts,  August 
14th,  1842. 

In  1845,  Robert  J.  McDowell  removed,  and  was  dismissed 
to  join  Unity  church,  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  still  resides  and  serves  as  a ruling  elder. 

In  1840,  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place,  which 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  ultimately  impaired  Mr.  Watts’  - usefulness  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  leaving.  For  many  years  it  was  a fretting 
sore  which  would  not  be  mollified,  and  could  not  be  healed. 
k,The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting  forth  of  water.” 
All  this  trouble  of  years  continuance  grew  out  of  an  in- 
discretion, or  ill  report,  circulated  by  one  individual  prejudi- 
cial to  the  character  of  Mrs.  Watts.  This  slander,  as  it  was 
generally  regarded,  was  speedily,  hut  rather  violently 
avenged,  by  a few  of  the  congregation.  Feelings  were  ex- 
cited, and  regardless  of  consequences,  they  resorted  to  such 
means  of  retribution  as  involved  them  in  a very  unpleasant 
and  vexatious  civil  prosecution.  As  all  the  parties  concerned 
were  of  the  same  neighborhood,  each  had  his  friends  and 
advocates.  Thus  things  went  on  from  had  to  worse,  till 
Mr.  Watts  himself  became  seriously  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culty.  1 1 is  coarse  of  conduct  soon  alienated  some  of  his 
friends  from  him,  relaxed  their  confidence  in  him,  and  in 
the  end  resulted  in  grave  charges  in  respect  to  his  ministerial 
character  being  prefered  against  him  before  Concord  Pres- 
bytery. The  charges  there  presented  against  him  were  in 
the  following  form,  viz.,  aOf  conduct,  in  several  instances, 
unworthy  of  a Christian,  and  unbecoming  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  a 
people  in  their  pastor.”  Daring  this  long  and  warm  strife 
in  the  church,  its  effects  were  disastrous  to  its  prosperity  ; 
there  wras  quite  an  exodus  of  many  of  its  influential  mem- 
bers, and  among  them  two  ruling  elders  went  off.  One,  like 
Noah’s  raven,  went  out  to  return  no  more — the  other,  like 
his  dove,  found  uo  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  till  he  came 
hack  with  the  olive  branch.  It  would  appear  as  if  some  of 
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these  disaffected  parties  only  withdrew  during  the  stonn, 
and  took  shelter  in  some  neighboring  Presbyterian  church 
till  the  trouble  should  pass  over,  hoping  and  perhaps  in- 
tending then  to  return.  Others  formed  connections  with 
other  denominations  and  remain  away  to  this  day. 

With  a view  to  investigating  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Watts,  and  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  difficulty  betwixt  him 
and  the  congregation,  Concord  Presbytery  met  at  Steele 
Creek  church,  November  24th,  and  continued  in  session  till 
the  2nd  of  December,  18-17.  After  a patient  and  faithful 
investigation,  extending  through  eight  days,  finally  gave  the 
following  anomalous  deliverance:  “The  general  charge  is 
not  sustained .”  There  was  no  censure  passed  on  the  pros- 
ecutor, but  an  implied  approval  of  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued. It  was  what  might  appropriately  be  called  “a  draw 
game.”  The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  what  might 
have  been  most  reasonably  expected,  the  necessity  of  Mr. 
Watts’  leaving  Steele  Creek.  This  he  promised  the  Pres- 
bytery at  the  time  of  the  trial  he  would  do  ; but  did  not  for 
several  years  afterwards.  He  continued  to  preach  to  those 
who  were  his  friends  and  adherents  till  1853.  This  was  a 
year  of  peculiar  trial  and  sorrow  to  him  ; but  so  far  as  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  were  apparent,  might  have  been  called 
the  great  year  of  the  feast.  That  year  his  connection  with 
the  church  was  dissolved,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  bereft  of  his  second  wife.  This 
double  widowhood,  in  home  and  church,  only  tended  to 
make  his  situation  the  more  desolate  and  distressing. 
Amidst  it  all,  and  even  while  passing  through  the  deep 
waters,  cut  loose,  and  floating  out  on  the  drift-wood  of  the 
storm,  without  chart  or  compass  to  point  him  to  a haven 
of  rest,  he  could  say,  “sorrowful  yet  rejoicing.”  In  the 
autumn  of  that  same  year,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.  D., 
(“the  great  revivalist,”  as  he  was  called),  visited  Steele 
Creek,  and  preached  with  his  accustomed  earnestness  and 
zeal  for  a week  or  more,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting 
superadded  to  the  labors  of  the  pastors  who  had  been  sow- 
iug  the  seed  here  for  years,  was  the  addition  of  some  forty- 
eight  members,  more  than  had  ever  been  added  in  any  one 
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previous  year.  Thus  the  eh  urch,.,  though  deprived  of  her 
head,  was  strengthened  in  her  members.  The  year  after 
Mr.  Watts’  pastoral  connection  with  Steele  Creek  was  dis- 
solved, (1854),  he  spent  in  supplying  two  churches,  (Unity 
and  Sir  Mile  Creek),  in  the  bounds  of  Bethel  Presbytery, 
South  Carolina— still  remaining,  however,  at  his  former 
home  in  Steele  Creek,  but  preparing  to  move  over  and  set- 
tle in  the  midst  of  his  new  field,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut 
down  by  death,  January  23d,  1855,  in  the  55th  year  of  liis 
age  and  the  27th  of  his  ministry. 

Previously  to  his  leaving  Steele  Creek,  as  the  session  had 
been  reduced  so  much  by  death,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  add  to  their  number.  Accordingly,  on  September  14th, 
1849,  an  election  was  held,  and  Thomas  B.  Price,  William 
B.  Brown,  and  McKnitt  A.  Henderson  were  elected  ruling 
elders,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Price,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  an  elder  at  Pleasant  Hill,  they  were  ordained 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Watts.  So  that  at  his  removal  or 
death  the  session  consisted  of  John  Hart,  Win.  Clark, 
John  Hamilton  McDowell,  Thomas  B.  Price,  and  Win. 
P.  Brown.  Mclvnilt  Henderson,  died  August  24th,  1850, 
aged  37  years. 

During  Mr.  Watts’  pastorate,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  church,  Jonathan  Reid,  an  elder,  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
joined  the  Associate  Reformed  church.  Alexander  0. 
Neel,  an  elder,  took  his  dismission  and  changed  his  mem- 
bership to  Sharon,  a neighboring  Presbyterian  church. 
G.  Washington  McDonald,  another  elder,  in  consequence 
of  marrying  a sister  of  a deceased  wife,  was  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  church,  but  after  a few  years  was 
restored  to  its  privileges  as  a private  member,  but  not  to 
his  office  as  an  elder,  and  is  still  one  of  us. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Watts 
is  based  on  information  obtained  from  his  surviving  rela- 
tions, and  from  a memoir  of  him,  prepared  by  Concord 
Presbytery  soon  after  his  death : 

The  ancestors  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Watts  were  Seotch-Irish, 
and  came  from  Pennsylvania  at  some  period  earlier  than 
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1758.  llis  great-grandfather  settled  some  four  miles  west 
of  where  Statesville  now  stands.  He  had  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  active  members  of  Concord  church,  and  Wil- 
liam, the  younger,  was  one  of  the  original  elders  in  that 
church.  William  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
September  27,  1754.  When  not  more  than  a year  old  his 
parents  emigrated  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  Iredell  county.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1778, 
William  Watts  was  married  to  Ilachel  Davidson,  by  the 
Lev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  (this  being  the  first  couple  Dr. 
Hall  married).  lie  served  as  a ruling  elder  in  Concord 
church  till  'his  death,  which  occurred  in  1818.  He  was 
buried  at  Statesville,  as  there  was  nu  graveyard  connected 
with  Concord  church  at  that  time.  They  raised  a family  of 
twelve  children,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
became  members  of  the  church  except  one,  and  of  him 
little  is  known — ho  removed  to  the  west.  Their  father 
died  when  Albertos  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old. 
His  mother  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  same  graveyard 
with  her  husband.  Albertus  L.  Watts,  the  youngest  son 
of  William  Watts  and  one  of  the  eight  brothers,  was  born 
Nov.  25th,  1801.  lie  received  his  early  education  from 
different  teachers  in  his  father’s  neighborhood,  viz-,  Capt. 
Alexander,  Hubert  Lansenbury,  and  Dr.  Asa  Beall;  father 
of  the  Bov.  B.  L.  Beall,  lie  went  to  school  to  Dr.  Beall 
some  three  or  four  years.  He  received  his  academic 
training  under  the  Bov.  ,).  J\I.  Muslialt,  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  who  taught  for  some  years  in  Statesville. 
After  completing  his  school  studies  he  went  to  Andover 
College,  but  did  not  stay  there  long  ; why  he  left  we  cannot 
say.  He  afterwards  went  to  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  graduated  in  182o.  lie  joined  Concord  church 
when  the  Hev.  John  M.  Erwin  was  the  pastor,  and  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  studying  for  the  ministry.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some,  and  serve. as  an  encouraging  exam- 
ple to  other  Christian  parents,  to  narrate  the  following  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  William  Watts,  father  of  Albertus. 

• When  bis  family  was  yet  small,  lie,  in  company  with  one 
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of  his  neighbors,  went  on  a trip  to  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
attempting  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  by  night,  was  swept 
from  his  horse  by  the  current  of  the  river.  A short  distance 
below  he  lodged  on  a rock,  and  there,  waiting  till  his  fellow 
traveller  could  procure  assistance,  he  vowed  to  the  Lord  if 
he  would  save  his  life,  he  would  educate  two  of  his  sons 
aud  dedicate  them  to  the  gospel  ministry.  On  his  return 
home  he  related  the  circumstance  to  his  wife,  who  proposed* 
that  he  should  fulfil  his  vow  by  educating  for  the  gospel 
ministry  two  very  promising  Lids  of  a near  neighbor.  To 
this  the' father  would  not  consent,  saying  that  was  not  what 
he  had  vowed  to  do,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  promise  in  a way 
of  fulfilment,  in  the  case  of  two  of  his  sons,  William  Franklin 
and  Albertus  Leander ; for  though  he  did  not  live  to  see 
them  enter  the  ministry,  he  lived  to  see  them  in  their 
academic  course  with  a view  to  entering  that  holy  ollice.  This 
circumstance  is  Calculated  to  show  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tian parents’  dedicating  their  children  to  God  at  an  early 
age,  and  not  taking  it  for  granted  that  any  other  effort  on 
their  part  can  release  them  from  so  sacred  a duty. 

How  faithfully  ho  kept  his  vow!  IIow  remarkably  his 
prayer  was  answered  ! He  was  safely  released  from  his  perils 
by  water,  and  God  accepted  his  offering,  for  two  of  his  sons 
were  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry — William  Franklin 
and  Albertus  Leander — and  two  others  were  ruliug  elders. 
Albertus,  soon  after  graduating  at  college,  entered  Union 
Seminary,  Va.,  where  lie  sat  at  the  feet  and  received  in- 
structions from  the  Rev.  John  If.  Rice.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  Concord  Presbytery,  at  Lincolnton, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  15t.h  of  November,  1828. 

For  a short  time  after  this,  he  preached  to  his  own  peo- 
ple at  Concord ; afterwards  he  served  the  churches  at 
Buffalo  and  Briar  Creek,  Virginia ; thence  he  removed 
into  the  bounds  of  Orauge  Presbytery,  and  preached  for 
some  time  at  Halifax  Court  House ; then  removed  to  the 
county  of  Granville,  where  he  preached  steadily  to  the  church 
of  Nutbush.  About  this  time  he  married  Mary  Williams. 
This  happy  relation,  however,  like  a dream  or  vision  of  the 
night,  did  not  last  long,  for  she  died  of  scarlet  fever,  three 
(» 
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months  after  their  marriage.  Soon  after  this  he  returned 
into  the  bounds  of  Concord  Presbytery,  and  by  invitation 
settled  at  Rutherford  and  Little  Britain.  About  the  year 
1835,  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  divided,  or  rather  set 
off  a portion  of  Concord  Presbytery  into  a new  Presbytery, 
to  be  called  “The  Morgantou  Presbytery.”  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  minutes  that  this  new  Presbytery  did  meet  at 
Morganton,  in  April,  1830,  and  there  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Watts 
was  received  into  it.  At  the  same  meeting  a call  was  pre- 
sented to  him  from  the  church  of  Lincolnton,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  installed  its  pastor  on  the  29th  of  July, 
183G.  After  laboring  there  four  or  live  years,  giving  a por- 
tion of  his  time  to  Long  Creek  church,  he  received  a call  in 
the  year  1841,  from  the  united  churches  of  ‘Steele  Creek 
and  Pleasant  Hill  to  become  their  pastor,  which  lie  accepted 
and  was  soon  after  installed.  In  1843  ho  was  married  to 
his  second  wife,  Sarah  D.  McMillan,  of  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  by  whom  he  had  four  children — one  son 
and  three  daughters.  Ilia  son,  Charles  Lewis,  studied 
medicine,  graduated  in  New  York,  and  after  practicing  there 
a few  years,  died  December  20th,  1871,  aged  25  years,  and 
he  Is  there  buried  among  strangers.  Only  one  daughter 
now  survives.  Little  Mary  sleeps  in  our  graveyard ; the 
other  sister  wTas  buried  in  Fayettville.  Mrs.  Sarah  1). 
Watts  died  September  30th;  1853,  and  is  hurried  at  Steele 
Creek. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Watts’  ministry  at  Steele  Creek, 
the  following  persons  w ere  elected,  and  by  him  ordained 
deacons,  viz.,  S.  Jefferson  Berryhill,  John  L.  Jamison, 
Alexander  F.  Sadler,  William  M.  Porter,  and  Robert  W. 
McDowell.  These  were  the  first  deacons  that  were  ever 
elected  in  this  church. 

Mr.  Watts  died,  as  before  stated,  January  23rd,  1855, 
aud  is  buried  with  our  dead  at  Steele  Creek,  where  his 
bones  quietly  slumber  beside  bis  wife  and  little  Mary.  He 
Is  now  where  the  weary  rest,  aud  where  all  disputes  are  un- 
heard, and  unkind  feelings  buried  forever. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last  act  of  kindness  and 
fesp.'ct  ho  received  from  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  was 
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their  making  him  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  ISforth 
Carolina,  which  met  at  Concord,  October,  1854,  the  fall 
previous  to  his  death.  And  while  many  were  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  opening  sermon  the  next  fall, 
nino  mouths  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
Synod,  his  lips  had  been  sealed  in  death.  We  know  not 
that  any  of  his  writings  wero  ever  published,  except  a ser- 
mon on  ‘-The  Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.” 

REV.  ANDREW  M.  WATSON.  —-STATED  SUPPLY. 

After  the  resignation  of  llev.  A.  L.  Watts,  the  church 
was  for  a few  years  without  a pastor,  though  not  destitute 
of  preaching  and  the  stated  means  of  grace.  From  March 
of  the  year  1854,  to  the  beginning'  of  the  ensuing  year, 
they  were  supplied  by  the  llev.  Andrew  M.  Watson,  a na- 
tive of  York  district,  S.  C.,  and  cousin  of  the  llev.  S.  L. 
Watson.  He  had  been  a missionary  for  some  years  among 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  returned  home  about  this  time, 
lie  remained  only  till  the  end  of  the  year.  He  still  lives, 
and  is  now  the  pastor  of  Portersville  church,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Memphis. 

REV.  SAMU EL  WILLI AMSON,  D.  D. — STATED  SUPPLY. 

The  following  year,  (1855),  from  January  to  November, 
they  were  suppled  by  the  llev.  Samuel  Williamson,  1).  D., 
who  had  been  President  of  Davidson  College,  and  a short 
time  previous  to  this  had  resigned  his  office.  He  was  a 
member  of  Concord  Presbytery.  That  fall  he  concluded  to 
removo  west,  and  settled  in  Arkansas.  He  still  lives  in 
that  State,  advanced  in  years,  but  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Washington  church. 

THE  SIXTH  PASTOR. — THE  REV.  UEORGE  1JICKISON  PARKS. 

A very  few  months  after  Dr.  Samuel  Williamson  ceased 
to  labor  as  the  supply  of  Steele  Creek  church,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1856,  the  congregation,  through  the  influence 
of  a few  of  the  members  of  Pleasant  Hill  church,  was  in- 
duced to  invite  Dr.  G.  D.  Parks,  then  a licentiate,  to  come 
and  supply  them.  He  was  a native  of  this  county,  and  un- 
der the  care  of  Concord  Presbytery,  but  was  little  known 
in  Steele  Creek.  He  had  spent  some  short  time  prac- 
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ticing  medicine  a few  years  previous,  in  the  bounds  of 
Pleasant  Hill  congregation.  lie  accepted  this  invitation 
and  entered  at  once  upon  his  labors.  For  several  years 
prior  to  this,  the  church  had  been  in  a disturbed  and 
somewhat  divided  condition,  arising  out  of  the  dissensions 
with  their  last  pastor.  Dr.  Parks’  great  aim  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  heal  this  schism,  and  reunite  and  gather  iu  the 
scattered  Hock.  During  his  first  year’s  labor  he  received  the 
signal  and  encouraging  marks  of  the  Divine  favor  and  bless- 
ing, a deep  aud  extensive  religious  interest  was  soon  pro- 
duced and  kept* up  for  months,  and  larger  accessions  were 
made  to  the  church  that  year  than  during  any  previous  year 
since  its  organisation,  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  be- 
ing added  to  it.  By  this  means  healing  oil  was  poured  on 
the  troubled  waters,  and  they  began  to  How  quietly  once 
more  within  their  accustomed  hanks,  lie  succeeded  iu 
w.iuniug  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  congregation,  so 
that  before  the  year  was  out,  he  was  with  great  unanimity 
elected  pastor  of  the  church.  But  soon  after  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed,  ho  found  that  the  labors  necessary  to 
ho  performed  were  too  arduous  for  his  physical  abilities. 
As  a necessary  consequence  his  pastorate  was  short,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years  and  a half.  He  resigned  his  charge  aud 
left  in  May,  1858. 

George  Dickison  Parks  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  in  the  bounds  of  Providence  congregation,  where 
he  was  also  reared.  He  received  his  primary  education  at 
different  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  father’s.  He 
pursued  his  academic  and  classical  studies  mainly  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Johnston,  D.  D.,  who  for 
several  years  had  charge  of  the  academy  at  Providence 
church,  and  supplied  their  pulpit  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
year  1845,  he  entered  Davidson  College,  and  graduated  in 
1848.  It  was  during  his  college  course  that  he  made  a profes- 
sion of'religion  and  united  with  the  church.  Not  long  after 
leaving  college  he  commenced  reading  medicine  with  E. 
Dallas  Williamson,  M.  D.,  iu  the  same  county,  and  at- 
tended one  course  of  lectures  in  Kentucky,  in  1850;  but  did 
not  return  nor  receive  a diploma,  for  reasons  that  will  he 
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afterwards  stated.  Under  a permit,  however,  he  undertook 
to  practice  medicine  for  a short  time — in  this  way  he  obtained 
bis  title  of  ‘‘Doctor” — Mcdicince  Doctor — not  D.  D., 
or  Divintatis  Doctor.  In  1851,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Ross  of  the  same  county,  a ruling  elder  in 
Sharon  church.  This  union  did  not  last  much  more 
thau  a year,  for  she  was  prematurely  cut  down  by  death, 
and  he  was  left  in  widowed  solitude  to  brood  over  his 
incurable  wound.  This  heavy  blow,  so  crushing  and 
‘‘grievous  to  be  borne,”  was,  however,  so  tempered  and 
overruled  by  providence,  as  to  prove  to  be  the  starting  point 
of  an  entirely  new  career  with  Dr.  Parks.  His  mind  about 
this  time  began  to  be  seriously  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  lie  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Now  all  his  former  half-matured,  undeveloped 
plans,  and  unfinished  studies  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  preparatory  to  the.  minis- 
try. With  the  view  of  carrying  out  his  new  plans,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1853,  he  went  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  But  after  remaining  there  a 
few  .months  he  returned  home,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
privately  with  such  aid  as  was  available  to  him.  While 
thus  engaged  lie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amelia 
Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Neel  M.  Stitt,  a ruling  elder  in  Provi- 
dence church,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he  had  been 
reared.  This,  like  his  former  marriage,  only  lasted  for  a 
few  years,  for  he  was  again  bereaved  by  her  early  removal 
by  death,  and  he  was  left  with  one  little  daughter,  (too 
young  to  realise  her  loss),  the  only  living  link  betwixt  him 
and  his  beloved  dead.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel by  Concord  Presbytery,  in  tiro  spring  of  1858.  A few 
months  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  supply  the  churches  of 
Steele  Creek  and  Pleasant  Hill.  After  a short  trial,  his 
labors  proving  acceptable  and  profitable,  these  churches 
united  in  a joint  call  for  his  pastoral  services.  Having  ac- 
cepted it,  he  was,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1850,  ordained  and 
installed  their  pastor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  la- 
bors, and  his  first  pastoral  charge.  He  purchased,  and 
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settled  a place  some  five  miles  south  of  the  church — the 
same  plantation  on  which  his  predecessor  had  lived. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  entering  our  dissent  from 
such  selections  of  homes  on  the  part  of  pastors.  In  every 
case  it  may  not  he  a matter  of  choice  ; in  some  it  is  a nc- 
sessity.  But  duty,  interest,  and  ellicieney,  all  require  that 
he  should  be  as  near  the  centre  of  his  labors  as  practicable. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  contributes  not  a little  to  his  useful- 
ness, while  a different  course  may  very  seriously  interfere 
with  or  impede  it.  Though  Dr.  Parks  labored  for  a time 
in  this  wide  and  important  field  with  encouraging  success, 
he  soon  found  ‘his  physical  strength  inadequate  to  the  full 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  required.  He  did  not 
remain  long  before  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  his  charge, 
and  the  church  was  declared  vacant  in  May,  1853.  He  re- 
moved from  this  field  to  Henderson  county,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  hoped,  with  lighter  labor  and  the  benefit  of  a 
more  salubrious  climate,  he  would  soon  recuperate  and  be 
fitted  for  full  duty.  Ilis  health  did  improve,  and  he  re- 
mained there  a few  years,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  Third  Creek  church,  Kuwait  county,  where  he  min- 
istered only  for  a few  years.  In  I860,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  McLean,  a ruling  elder  in  Unity  church,  Lincoln 
county,  North  Carolina.  In  1807  he  was  invited  to  supply 
Sugar  Creek  church,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  churches  in  the  State  or  Synod 
of  North  Carolina.  He  had  not  completed  a year’s  labor 
there,  when  the  congregation  united  in  and  made  out  a 
unanimous  call  for  his  pastoral  services,  which  he  accepted, 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  On  the  0th  of  June  of  the  same 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Penick, 
Sr.,  and  Rev.  John  Douglas,  where  he  still  remains  their 
much  esteemed  and  acceptable  pastor,  but  in  feeble  and 
precarious  health. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Steele  Creek  church,  in  the  year 
1858,  the  following  persons  were  elected  and  ordained 
ruling  elders,  viz.,  Alexander  G.  Neel,  who  had  previously 
been  an  elder,  but  dining  the  troublous  times  with  Rev. 
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A.  L.  Watts  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  communion  of 
this  church,  and  transferred  his  membership  to  Sharon,  a 
neighboring  church.  After  remaining  away  several  years, 
lie  returned  as  a private  member  to  Steele  Creek,  where 
after  a few  years  he  was,  “by  a spontaneous  and  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation,”  re-elected  an  elder. 
At  the  same  time,  B.  F.  Brown  and  S.  Jefferson  Berry- 
hill  were  elected  elders  and  ordained  by  Dr.  Parks,  January 
24th,  of  the  same  year,  (1858).  John  Hart,  an  elder  in 
Steele  Creek,  but  residing  near  Pleasant  Hill  church,  found 
it  more  convenient  to  transfer  his  membership  to  that 
church,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  year,  he  was  elected 
anjdder  there.  He  died  June  1st,  18G3,  aged  71  years,  and 
is  buried  at  Pleasant  Hill  church.  In  thesajui^year, 

Allen  11.  Brown  and  James  S.  Collins. were  ajecteilfaud 
by  Dr.  Parks,  ordained  deacons  in  Steele  Creek  church. 

The  congregation  finding  that  their  church  edifice  had 
attained  a “gray  old  age,”  and  needed  repairs,  resolved  to 
build  a new  house.  Accordingly  a subscribtion  was  opened 
and  circulated  through  the  congregation,  and  the  necessary 
amount  was  soon  raised.  Having  sold  to  T.  N.  Spratt, 
some  six  or  seven  acres  of  their  church  lands,  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  road  leading  past  the  church,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a more  eligible  site  for  their  new 
church,  they  purchased  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Herron,  and  her  son 
l)r.  J.  W.  Herron,  seven  acres  on  the  opposite,  or  east  side 
of  the  road,  making  their  lands  about  the  same  as  they 
were  before  they  sold  any.  The  contract  of  building  the 
new  house  was  given  to  John  J.  Wilson,  a member  of  the 
church,  who,  according  to  the  prescribed  plan,  soon  erected 
and  completed  a large  and  capacious  framed  building, 
seventy-two  by  fifty  feet,  all  finished  in  a faithful  and  work- 
manlike manner — a house  corresponding  in  every  way  with 
the  wants  and  liberality  of  the  congregation,  capable  of 
seating  one  thousand  persons.  The  pulpit  is  in  the  east 
end,  a vestibule  of  twelve  feet  in  front,  galleries  on  both 
sides  running  all  the  way,  and  one  across  the  end  in  front, 
with  two  doors,  the  only  outlets  in  the  west  end,  opening 
into  the  vestibule,  where  all  are  discharged  through  one 
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larger  door  ; three  large  windows  in  the  pulpit  end — one  of 
stained  glass — and  live  on  each  of  the  two  sides  both  above 
and  below,  twenty  in  all,  and  two  below  and  three  above 
on  the  west  end — all  neatly  painted  within  and  without.  It 
was  completed  at  a cost  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars, 
and  promptly  paid  for  nearly  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished. 

Since  the  church’s  last  purchase  of  lands,  the  congrega- 
tion has  ceded  away  two  small  lots  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
church,  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of- an  acre  in  each,  one 
to  the  Rev.  John  Douglas,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Herron — merely  to  straighten  their  lines  and  for  the  sake 
of  appearance — leaving  the  church  still  in  the  possession  of 
sixteen  acres.  You  now  approach  the  new  church  from 
the  main  road  by  a gradual  ascent,  on  the  same  side  with 
the  old  one,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant 
from  it.  It  stands  on  a commanding  eminence,  in  the 
midst  of  a forest  of  native  oaks,  overlooking  with  maternal 
care  its  two  large  graveyards,  where  many  of  its  dead  sleep. 
It  is  beautiful  for  situation,  with  surroundings  undulating, 
within  sound  of  the  river’s  roar,  and  from  its  top  several 
mountain  peaks  may  be  seen  looming  up  in  the  distance. 
May  it  long  stand  as  a.  centre  of  intluence,  a defence  of  the 
truth,  a nursery  of  piety,  where  many  shall  be  horn  into 
the  kingdom,  and  out  of  which  shall  annually  issue  streams 
to  gladden  the  city  of  our  God. 

THE  SEVENTH  FASTOlt — THE  REV.  JAMES  HE  Lb  WATT. 

The  August  succeeding  the  resignation  and  removal  of 
Dr.  Parks,  (1858),  Steele  Creek  and  Pleasant  Hill  churches 
united  in  a call  to  the  Kev.  James  B.  Watt,  (who  for  several 
years  previous  had  been  pastor  of  a neighboring  Associate 
Reformed  church),  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Watt  had  for  some  time  previous  to  this,  felt 
pressed  in  conscience  in  reference  to  the  restricted  commu- 
nion of  his  church,  and  had  determined  to  withdraw 'from  it 
and  return  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  whose  pale  he  had 
been  reared,  and  with  which  his  parents  were  connected,  and 
which  he  himself  had  joined  in  early  life.  Having  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  accept  this  call,  and  having  trans- 
ferred his  membership  from  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  As- 
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sociate  Reformed  Church,  to  Concord  Presbytery,  he  was 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1858,  installed  pastor 
of  these  two  united  churches,  which  he  served  acceptably 
and  faithfully  till  removed  by  death,  which,  in  the  mysteri- 
ous providence  of  God,  occurred  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years  after  his  entering  upon  this  new  field  of  labor. 

James  B.  Watt  was  born  April  4th,  1820,  in  Fairfield 
district,  South  Carolina,  in  the  bounds  of  Iloreb  (Presby- 
terian)  church,  of  which  his  parents  were  members.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  from  different  teachers  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  his  father’s.  His  academic  studies,  as  far 
as  he  prosecuted  them,  were  pursued  at  Mt.  Zion  College, 
Winnsborp,  S.  C.,  under  the  tuition  of  J.  W.  Hudson,  Esq., 
who  had  there  for  many  years  kept  up  and  sustained  a large 
and  nourishing  school,  where  many  young  men  were  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  educated  for  usefulness  in  life.  While 
pursuing  his  classical  studies,  at  tho  ago  of  nineteen  Mr. 
Watt  entered  into  a matrimonial  engagement,  and  was 
married  on  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  to  Miss  Nancy  M., 
daughter  of  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  This  step  necessarily  ar- 
rested his  course  of  studies  for  the  t i mo.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Horoh,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Win.  Breadey  was  then  tho  state  dsupply  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  in  Winnsboro.  The  family  into 
which  he  married  was  connected  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed church.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  from  some  motive 
or  influence  unknown  to  us,  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
church  relations,  and  unite  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
body.  Haying  prior  to  this,  and  now  more  strongly  and 
sensibly  than  ever  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  determined  again  to  take  up  his  books  and  resume  his 
studies.  lie  now  had  a wife  and  one  child,  and  with  these 
he  repaired  to  Duo  West,  the  only  college  of  his  Church 
South.  He  entered  upon  an  irregular  course  of  study, 
spending  there  the  greater  part  of  the  years  of  18-11  and 
1842,  pursuing  only  such  branches  as  he  felt  would  he  most 
useful  to  him  in  the  profession  he  had  adopted  for  life.  He 
did  not  graduate  nor  receive  a diploma.  After  thus  com- 
pleting his  college  studies,  he  remained  at  the  same  place 
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for  a year  or  more,  prosecuting  his  Theological  studies 
under  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Pressly,  1).  D.,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  and  studied  privately,  till  either  in  the  fall  of 
1843,  or  spring  of  1844,  he  was  by  the  First  Presbytery  of 
the  Associate  Informed  Church  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. 

In  1844  he  received  a call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
united  churches  of  Little  Steele  Creek  and  Sardis.  Having 
accepted,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  November,  1844, 
and,  as  before  stated,  he  remained  in  harmony  with  these 
people,  and  labored  as  their  faithful  and  acceptable  pastor, 
till  the  change  came  over  him,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the 
communion  of  that  church.  In  1858  he  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  these  two  churches,  and  having  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  accepted  the  call  to  Steele  Creek  and 
Pleasant  Hill  churches,  and  was  installed  their  pastor  at  the 
time  above  stated. 

On  the  10 tli  of  April,  1854,  bis  wife,  Nancy  M.,  who 
lingered  long,  and  had  been  a great  sufferer,  was  removed 
by  death,  leaving  him  with  three  little  children,  having 
previously  lost  one  or  two,  who  ipiietly  sleep  by  their 
mother’s  side  in  Steele  Creek  graveyard.  In  July  following 
of  the  same  year,  lio  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa 
Angeline,  youngest  daughter  of  Geu.  Win.  H.  and  Hannah 
Need,  of  Mecklenbprg  county,  N.  C.,  and  members  of  Steele 
Creek  church,  lie  purchased  and  settled  a place  some 
three  miles  east  of  the  church.  His  ministry  in  this  new 
and  important  field  did  not  continue  long — not  more^ than 
two  years.  He  was  soon  cut  down  and  early  gathered  with 
the  fathers. 

Mr.  Watt,  as  described  to  us  by  one  who  knew  him  long 
and  intimately,  was  tall  and  slender,  a man  of  much  per- 
sonal dignity,  of  great  suavity  of  manner,  of  ardent  piety, 
a good  preacher,  fluent  and  impressive,  though  not  boister- 
ous. He  died  September  16th,  1860,  in  the  furtieth  year  of 
Ills  ago,  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  ministry.  He  is  buried 
in  Steele  Creek  graveyard,  where  lie  quietly  rests  in  the  full 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  He  left  a stricken  and  be- 
reaved widow  and  six  children  to  mourn  their  loss — two 
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sous  and  a daughter  by  his  former  marriage,  (one  of  his 
sous  died  during  the  war — the  other  son  and  daughter  are 
married,  and  live  in  Texas),  and  three  sons  by  his  last  mar- 
riage. Truly,  God’s  ways  are  inscrutable  ! ‘‘What  I do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.” 
‘‘lie  still  and  know  that  I am  God.” 

THE  EIGHTH  PASTOR. — THE  REV  SAMUEL  CARO! HERS 
ALEXANDER. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1801 , the  year  succeeding  the  death  of 
Mr.  Watt,  the  church  invited  a young  mam  from  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  to  come  and  supply  them 
for  a day,  which  he  promised  to  do  ; but  being  providen- 
tially hindered  from  meeting  his  appointment,  lie  procured 
as  his  substitute,  the  services  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Alexander,  then 
a licentiate  under  the  care  of  Charleston  Presbytery,  South 
Carolina.  - lfe  came  on  the  day  appointed  and  supplied  the 
pulpit  in  the  place  of  his  friend.  This  circumstance  pre- 
pared the  way,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Alexander’s 
being  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  subsequently  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  this  church.  The  same  fall,  he  having 
been  transferred  from  the  care  of  Charleston  to  Concord 
Presbytery,  North  Carolina,  the  churches  of  Steele  Creek 
and  Pleasant  Hill  united  in  a call  for  his  pastoral  labors, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Decem- 
ber 20th,  .1801.'  The  year  following,  (1802),  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Nancy  Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thos.  IP  Price,  one  of  the  elders  in  Steele  Creek  church, 
lie  purchased  a place  some  live  miles  distant  from  the 
church,  and  about  midway  betwixt  this  and  Pleasant  Hill, 
lie  did  not  labor  here  lung  before  a diificulty  sprang  up 
betwixt  him  and  a portion  of  the  Steele  Creek  congrega- 
tion, which  waxing  worse  and  worse,  finally  ended  in  the 
church’s  applying  to  Presbytery,  for  a dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  after  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  ex- 
citement, dissension,  and  hard  feeling  in  the  church.  The 
Presbytery  in  December,  1805,  dissolved  his  connection 
with  Steele  Creek,  the  other  church  continuing  to  receive 
his  services  a little  longer.  Steele  Creek  was  then  declared 
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It  will  be  seen  that  his  connection  with  this  church  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  it  could  not  have  been  pleasant  to  him.  He  did 
not  immediately  remove  from  the  neighborhood,  but  re- 
mained at  his  former  home — preaching  to  the  blacks.  Not 
long  after  this,  he  changed  his  ecclesiastical  connections, 
he  and  two  other  ministers  of  like  idiosyncrasies,  without 
the  aid,  authority,  or  sanction  of  any  Synod,  met  at  Bethany 
church,  six  miles  southeast  of  Statesville,  Iredell  county, 
N.  C.,  and  there  declared  themselves  “The  Catawba  Pres- 
bytery,” and  this,  some  three  weeks  before  there  was  a 
church  organised  or  so  much  as  a single  member  enrolled, 
to  be  represented  in  or  by  this  anomalous  Presbytery.  But 
in  a few  years,  nearly  all  the  blacks  belonging  to  the  ad- 
jacent churches  were  decoyed  from  them,  and  organised  into 
churches  which  subsequently  fell  into  or  joined  “The  Ca- 
tawba Presbytery.”  After  laboring  a year  or  two  in  this 
irregular  and  revolutionary  way  Mr.  Alexander  removed  from 
his  country  home  to  Charlotte;  and  there  opened  a school 
under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Freedman’s  Bu- 
reau, for  the  education  of  the  blacks,  and  this  school  may 
be  regarded  as  the  incipient  step,  or  beginning  of 
what  afterwards  resulted  in  the  founding  of  uThe  Biddle 
Institute.”  Mr.  Alexander  was  active  and  diligent  in  pro- 
curing funds  for  the  erection  of  this  institute,  and  even  took 
one  of  the  large  building  contracts  ; and  after  the  buildings 
were  completed,  he  was  for  a time  engaged  as  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  institute.  Why  he  left  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  1371  he  removed  from 
Charlotte,  N.  • C.,  and  returned  to  his  native  home  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  where  he  still  lives  and  labors  as  a min  - 
ister  of  the  gospel.  Of  his  early  antecedents,  we  know  but 
little.  His  primary  education  was  received  in  his  native 
State.  Two  years  of  his  college  course  were  spent  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  and  a third  year  was  spent  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  where  lie  graduated.  In  the  winter  of  1858 
or  1859  he  came  South,  and  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  the  spring  of  his  second  year 
at  tin:  Seminary,  April  8th,  18(10,  at  Adam’s  Hun  church, 
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lie  was  licensed  by  Charleston  Presbytery  to  preach  the 
gospel.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  returned  to  the  Semi* 
nary,  and  the  following  May  completed  the  regular  pre- 
scribed course.  A month  afterwards,  as  above  stated,  he 
visited  Steele  Creek  church,  and  settled  hero  as  a pastor. 
His  connection  with  this  church  did  not  continue  hut  a little 
over  four  years.  The  elders  and  deacons  remained  the  same 
as  when  he  came  among  them,  and  there  was  but  little 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  church. 

NINTH  PASTOR.  — THE  RE V.  .10I1N  UOUULAS. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Ihe  dismission  or  romova 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  congregation  of  Steele  Creek  invited 
the  Kev.  John  Douglas,  (the  present  incumbent),  then  a 
member  of  Charleston  Presbytery,  S.  C.,  au  entire  stranger 
to  the  ehureli,  to  come  and  supply  their  pulpit  one  Sabbath. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  but.  not  immediately  complied 
with  ; it  was,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  weeks. 
His  first  visit  and  sermon  at  Steele  Creek  church,  was  ou 
the  10th  of  November,  180,1.  The  result  of  that  visit  was 
a request  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  then  to  continue  with  them  during  the  succeeding  year. 
(1800).  About  the  close  of  the  year,  1805,  Mr.  Alexander 
had  his  connection  with  Pleasant  Hill  church  dissolved, 
and  then  that  congregation  united  with  Steele  Creek  in  a 
request  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  supply  them  for  the  ensuing 
year,  liefoie  the  expiration  of  that  year,  (1800),  these  two 
churches  presented  before  Concord  Presbytery  a call  for  bis 
pastoral  labors.  He  having  been  previously  dismissed  from 
Charleston  Presbytery  to  join  Concord,  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  same,  at  Providence  church,  Mecklenburg 
county,  cu  the  Oil  of  May,  1800.  This  call  was  made  out 
by  these  two  churches  during  the  month  of  September,  and 
presented  a the  fall  sessions  of  Presbytery,  which  were 
held  at  Morganton ; but  Mr.  Douglas  being  providentially 
hindered  from  attending  that  meeting,  it  was  held  over  for 
further  consideration  and  decision  till  the  next  spring  meet- 
ing. It  was  then  placed  in  his  hands,  and  having  signified 
his  willingness  to  accept,  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
in  a illation.  lie  was  accordingly  installed  on  Saturday,  the 
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Oth  July,  J 8(37 . The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Anderson  preached 

the  sermon  from  Hebrews  xi.  1 ; the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Pharr  presided  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ; and  lb  v. 
(L  I).  Parks  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 

From  this  time  his  pastoral  labors  began,  and  a wide  and 
important  field  was  presented  for  his  culture  and  labors. 
During  the  first  year,  encouraging  success  attended  his  efforts. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pastoral  services,  a protracted 
meeting  was  held  at  Steele  Creek,  commencing  on  the  28th 
of  September,  18Gb,  and  continuing  through  nine  days,  in 
which  he  was  aided  mainly  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nall,  1).  1 > . , 
of  Alabama.  The  result  of  that  year’s  labor  was  an  addition 
of  some  fifty  members  to  the  two  churches  to  which  hi*  w;  s 
ministering.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  (now  six 
years),  things  have  gone  on  in  peace  and  harmony,  evincing 
such  a degree  of  outward  prosperity  and  success,  as  en- 
courages us  to  feed  that  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in 
tin.*  Lord.  During  this  period  of  six  years  above  one  bun- 
dled and  seventy -five  additions  have  been  made  to  this  pas- 
toral charge,  an  average  of  nearly  thirty  members  a year. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  baptisms  have  been  performed, 
and  the  Sabbath-school,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  elders, 
deacons,  and  other  members  of  the  church,  has  numbered 
above  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars.  The  benevo- 
lent contributions  of  the  church  have  been  increased — raised 
according  to  the  weekly  system,  “each  one  laying  by  him 
in  store  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him.”  In  this  we  praise 
not,  nor  feel  any  vain  glorying,  either  because  the  congre- 
gation in  “their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of 
their  liberality,”  or  have  come  up  to,  or  transcended  their 
resources.  The  church  now  numbers  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants.  As  a general  rule  they  are  very 
punctual  iu  attending  public  worship  and  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Sabbath  and  sanctuary. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1809,  William  Henry  Clark, 
John  Silas  Watts,  and  Andrew  Parks  Price,  were  elected 
deacons  in  Steele  Creek  church.  After  due  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  having  signified  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept, they  were,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  of  the  same 
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year,  ordained  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  set  apart  to  the  full 
duties  of  their  office.  In  the  month  of  January,  1870,  S. 
Jefferson  Berryhill,  a ruling  elder  in  this  church,  took  his 
dismission  and  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  still  lives. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  (1870),  John 
Hamilton  McDowell,  another  ruling  elder  in  this  church, 
was  removed  by  death,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  is  buried 
in  Steele  Creek  graveyard. 

The  officers  at  Steele  Creek  church  at  present,  (1872), 
are — 

1.  Pastor — Rev.  John  Douglas. 

2.  Hilling  Elders — William  Clark,  Thomas  15.  Brice, 
William  1*.  Brown,  Alexander  G.  Xeel,  and  Benjamin  V 
Brown. 

J.  Deacons — Robert  W.  McDowell,  Alexander  F.  Sadler, 
Allen  II.  Brown,  James  S.  Collins, 'William  II.  Clark,  John 
Silas  Watts,  and  Andrew  Parks  Price. 

4.  Church  Members — Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

o.  The X umber  of  Families — About  two  liuudred. 

We  have  now  cursorily  gone  over  and  surveyed  the  lieid 
of  our  research,  and  have  honestly  endeavored  to  collect 
and  make  out  as  full  and  correct  a history  of  this  church  as 
our  limited  materials  would  allow.  We  pretend  not  to  say 
that  it  is  either  full  or  perfect,  but  enough  lias  been  collected 
to  preserve  it  from  utter  oblivion.  We  have  given  a brief 
and  general  outline  of  it  from  its  organisation  in  1760  to 
the  present  time,  with  a short  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  each  of  its  nine  pastors  and  different  stated  supplies — of 
its  twenty-nine  ruling  elders  and  ten  deacons.  Now,  after 
a few  general  remarks,  we  wilt  wipe  our  pen  and  lay  it 
down. 

In  the  first  place,  we  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness 
to  the  <j rave- stones  iu  our  burying  ground  for  the  amount 
of  information  and  authentic  history  they  have  furnished 
us.  In  Steele  Creek  graveyard  will  he  found  buried  among 
our  dead  the  remains  of  six  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who* 
‘“being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  Of  these,  three  were  pastors 
of  this  church,  viz.,  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  Iluutef,  Rev.  Al- 
bertus  B.  Watts,  and  Rev.  James  B.  Wait:  and  three  of 
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the  Associate  Church,  viz.,  Ilev.  Alexander  Moore,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  James  and  Francis  Pringle.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly  every  one  of 
those  who  have  been  elected  and  served  as  elders  in  this 
church  in  years  gone  by,  have  remained  with  us  till  death, 
and  their  dust  now  mingles  with  our  dead. 

Another  very  remarkable  but  humiliating  tact,  cuiinected 
with  the  history  of  this  congregation  is,  that  out  of  so  many 
pious  parents,  and  young  men  who  were  processors  of  re- 
ligion, generally  correct  and  exemplary  in  their  lives,  strict 
and  punctual,  attendants  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
habitual  readers  of  the  Word  of  Cod,  that  <>rt  of  so  many, 
God  should  have  called  so  few  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
From  a church,  which,  in  point  of  numbers,  is  exceeded  by 
few  in  the  Synod,  of  all  those  born  and  reared  in  her  bosom, 
so  far  as  our  information  goes,  we  find  but  ,wo  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  One 
finished  his  labors  and  passed  away  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century— -the  other  lias  just  buckled  on  the  harness  as  a 
licentiate,  and  entered  the  great  harvest  field  of  his  Master, 
So  far  as  our  agency  in  this  good  work  has  gouc,  well  may 
we  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  “My  leanness,  my  leanness, 
woe  unto  us  !”  Can  it  be  that  iu  the  production  of  minis- 
ters wc  are  the  century  plant  that  blossoms  but  once  in  a 
hundred  years  ? Surely  this  church  which  has  had  au  ex- 
istence so  long,  and  enjoyed  the  labors  of  so  many  different 
pustors  furnished  by  the  church,  called  by  us  on  our  own 
election,  all  ready  to  enter  on  our  work,  should  feel  that  this 
is  uot  only  capital  borrowed,  but  a debt  upon  which  the  in- 
terest has  been  accruing  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
How  cau  we  redeem  it  ! By  dedicating  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

That,  our  ecclesiastical  field  may  not  appear  so  utterly 
sterile,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mentiou  a few  extenuating 
facts,  by  way  of  redeeming  or  retrieving  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  of  the  odium  thcologicum.  What  then  have 
we  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  iu  the  way  of  raising  young 
men  for  the  gospel  ministry  ? One  young  man  of  this 
congregation,  after  graduating  at  college,  did  put  himself 
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under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry, 
but  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  some  bronchial  affection, 
which  he  thought  would  disqualify  him  for  being  a public 
speaker,  afterward  abandoned  the  idea,  but  has  for  many 
v Cars  served  as,  and  is  now  a ruling  elder.  What  is  still 
more  remarkable,  in  following  out  the  history  of  all  those 
who  were  born  among  us,  but  removed  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  we  do  not  hear  of  more  than  three  or  four  who 
became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Of  these  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  speak  with  some  particularity,  to  mention  their 
names,  and  state  where  their  lots  were  cast. 

John  Allisox,  the  fourth  son  of  Andrew  and  Margaret 
Allison,  (who  had  teu  children  in  all— seven  sons  and  three 
daughters),  was  bom  in  the  bounds  of  Steele  Creek  con- 
gregation. John,  when  a boy,  was  said  to  have  been  fond 
uf  his  books,  apt  to  learn,  and  very  anxious  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education ; and  often  expressed,  in  early  life,  a desire 
that  lie  might  be  prepared  to  enter  the  ministry.  J>ut  lie 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  his  father  was 
not  able  to  assist  him.  -V  generous  neighbor,  and  ruling 
elder  of  the  church,  (Capt.  Hugh  Parks),  kindly  offered  to 
educate  him.  This  offer  the  father  strangely  declined  to 
accept,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  he  stated,  than  that  it 
would  elevate  this  sou  above  liis  other  children,  and  he 
wished  no  distinctions  to  be  made  in  his  family.  The  con- 
sequence was,  John  grew  up  like  the  other  children,  with 
very  little  education,  married  and  settled  down  in  life. 
After  they  had  two  children,  he  concluded  to  remove  to 
Tennessee.  There  he  still  felt,  aud  was  often  heard  to  ex- 
press the  desire  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  Presbytery,  (a  “New  Light,”)  in  whose  bounds  his  lot 
was  cast,  learning  something  of  his  views  and  feelings  aud 
long  cherished  hopes  on  this  subject,  did  “take  him  up,” 
aud  assisted  him  in  obtaining  an  education,  and  he  after- 
wards became  a minister  of  the  gospel.  lie  never  united 
with  the  body  that  educated  him,  but  remained  a Presbyte- 
rian. Of  his  after  history,  we  know  nothing.  Steele  Creek 
can  claim  no  credit  for  what  he  was,  or  what  he  became, 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  il  gave  him  his  birth. 
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Another  ease  in  which  this  church  not  only  claims  the 
birth  but  the  training  of  one  who  did  actually  enter  the 
ministry,  is  that  of  Lycan  1).  Parks,  .eldest  son  of  Capt. 
Hugh  Parks,  who  studied  divinity  and  was  licensed  in  1813 
or  1814  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  soon  after  went  south, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  we  find  that 
several  places  in  lower  Georgia  were  occupied  by  him. 
Afterwards  he  moved  over  into  the  lower  part  of  South 
Carolina,  and  settliug  near  old  Dorchester,  he  preached 
there  and  also  at  Walterboro,  and  near  Wilton.  These 
were  Independent  congregations.  In  1815  or  18l<>,  lie  had 
a misunderstanding  with  a portion  of  the  Dorchester  con- 
gregation, of  what  nature  or  to  what  extent  it  was  carried, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  result,  however, 
was  that  after  preaching  a very  severe  ‘‘farewell  sermon” 
he  left  them.  For  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  (unless  it 
was  that  Presbyterianism  was  too  strict  for  him),  he  with- 
drew from  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  joined  the  “Con- 
gregational Association  of  Ministers  of  South  Carolina”  re- 
siding in  and  around  Charleston.  After  this,  for  a time,  In* 
was  a resident  of  St.  Bartholomews  Parish,  S.  C.,  acting  as 
a missionary  or  itinerant  preacher  in  connection  with  that 
body.  In  1819  or  1830,  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ilayne,  and  settled  on  a plantation  not  far  from  Wal- 
terboro. A few  years  before  his  death  ho  withdrew  from 
the  Association,  for  what  cause  or  with  what  body  he  after- 
wards connected  himself,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
I'ama  Clamosa  assigued  many  reasons,  and  has  charged 
him  with  joining  the  Unitarian  Church.  But  after  the  most 
careful  investigation  we  can  give  the  subject,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  the  most  reliable  authorities  we  have  consulted, 
our  deliberate  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  these  allegations.  The  rumor  or  suspicion  most  likely 
grew  out  of  this  circumstance:  when  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Gilman,  (a  Unitarian  minister),  was  to  he  ordained  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  there  were  not  a sufficient  number  of 
his  own  sect  to  constitute  a court  competent  to  perform  his 
ordination  services.  Hence  this  “Association”  of  which 
Mi..  Parks  was  a member,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
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0 nil  nation  services — which  invitation,  every  one  except  Mr. 
Parks  peremptorily  declined  to  accept.  The  whole  Asso- 
ciation decidedly  disapproved  of  his  course,  and  censured 
him  for  it  : and  may  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt 
t<*  discipline  him  fur  it.  This,  probably,  was  the  reason 
why  he  withdrew  from  that  body,  llis  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  the  cause  of  a warm  and  some- 
what protracted  newspaper  controversy  betwixt  himself 
and  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  Sr.,  I).  D.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, in  this  controversy  does  Dr.  Palmer  accuse  Mr.  Parks 
of  being  a Unitarian,  or  even  tainted  with  their  sentiments; 
but  he  blames  him  for  uniting  in  or  aiding  in  doing  what  his 
conscience  disapproved,  and  what  was  contrary  to  the  creed 
he  had  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  Another  circum- 
stance we  mention  which  goes  farther  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  charge  of  IJnitarianism.  Not  many  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  sent  for  by  a neighbor,  who  himself  was  on 
his  death  bed,  and  wished  the  presence  and  prayers  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  As  be  approached  the  bedside 
the  dying  sufferer  thus  addussed  him  : “Mr,  Parks,  I am 
a dying  man,  and  I wish  .prayers  of  mercy  for  me  before 

1 go.  Tell  me  frankly  aud  openly  : do  you  believe  in  the 
Godhead,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ? Are  you  a 
firm  believer  in  the  adorable  Trinity  !”  To  which'  he  re- 
plied, “To  you,  a dying  man,  1 aver  my  solemn  belief  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  lloly  Ghost.  “Then,” 
said  the  dying  man,  ‘‘kneel  down,  and  pray  for  my  soul.” 
Mr.  Parks  died  early,  short  of  middle  life,  either  in  1822  or 
1823,  and  is  buried  at  “Payne  Hall”  near  Bethel  church, 
St.  Paul’s  Parish,  S.  C. 

William  McKnight  was  born  in  Steele  Greek  congre- 
gation in  1827.  His  father  died  when  lie  was  quite  young, 
, and  left  him  heir  to  a small  estate.  1 fe  was  left  to  the  care, 
perhaps  the  guardianship,  of  his  grand-uncle,  Neely,  who 
removed  when  William  was  quite  young,  to  the  West,  and 
where  by  the  proper  husbanding  of  young  McKnight’s  es- 
tate, was  enabled  to  give  him  a good  education,  He  be- 
came a minister  of  the  gospel.  But  where  he  preached, 
ho  / long,  or  when  he  died,  we  have  had  no  means  of  know 
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iug,  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  his  subsequent  history. 

John  Franklin  Watson,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  L. 
Watson,  was  born  in  Steele  Creek  congregation  ; but  his 
father  left  here,  and  moved  into  York  district,  S.  C.,  before 
John  was  two  years  old.  He  became  a minister  but  re- 
ceived no  part  of  his  education  or  religious  training  in  this 
church,  ilis  ministerial  life,  labors,  and  death,  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  previous  part  of  this  history. 

Thus  the  mysterious  and  extraordinary  fact  is  brought  home 
to  us,  that  of  all  whom  God  has  brought  into  this  church 
during  the  past  century,  only  two  of  our  young  men  have 
felt  themselves  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  to 
do  full  justice  to  our  history,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  as 
few  comparatively,  have  entered  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions;  more,  perhaps,  have  devoted  themselves' to  the 
Jleaiing  Art.  What  plausible  or  satisfactory  reason  can  he 
assigned  for  these  things  ? It  was  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  intelligence,  morality,  or  pecuniary  means  on  the  part  of 
uur  people;  nor  to  any  aversion  or  unwilliugues - on  the 
part  of  parents  for  their  sous  to  he  ministers.  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  mainly  attributable  to  one  tact,  and  that  is 
a most  lamentable  and  culpable  neglect.  At  in*  time  since 
the  organisation  of  this  church,  has  there  been  anywhere  in 
the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  anything  like  energetic  ef- 
forts made  to  establish  and  keep  up  a first-class  classical 
school,  where  young  men  of  every  rank  could  obtain  ad 
education  that  would  tit  thorn  for  the  duties  and  professions 
of  life. 

••’Tis  trim,  ‘ti*  jiit\  : amt  pity  ’ti.-s  ’ t i > 

One  thing  should  he  recorded  to  Steele  Creek’s  credit 
our  good  church  music.  For  years  past  it  has  been  ex- 
celled by  few  churches  in  till  the  laud  for  good  vocal  music. 
Schools  are  regularly  taught  by  competent  teachers  and  ah 
classes  well  drilled  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  singing. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  the  dark  .He  of 
this  picture ; but  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  oui 
many  faults  and  short-comings,  and  hope  that  there  may  bo 
a brighter  and  more  prosperous  future  in  reserve  for  us. 
Vs  hen  we  shall  wipe  the  dust  from  our  feet,  shake  the 
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slumber  from  our  eyes,  kiudle  our  apathy  iuto  a fiery  zeal, 
“the  little  one  shall  chase  a.  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.”  And  it  shall  be  said  to  Steele  Creek’s 
praise,  ‘‘when  the  Lord  writeth  up  the  people,  This  and 
that  man  was  born  there.”  “Her  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  her  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hand 
of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.” 

“Tin  rel'ore  I wish  that  peace  may  still 
Within  thy  walls  remain, 

And  ever  may  thy  palaces 

Prosperity  retain,”  — Ps.  122. 

And  great  multitudes  be  seen  flocking  to  her  as  doves  to 
their  windows — her  numbers  and  influence  largely  increased 
and  widely  extended,  and  God  shall  call  from  her  most 
sacred  fold,  many  of  her  consecrated  sons  to  become  heralds 
of  the  cross,  and  go  forth  to  proclaim,  “the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,”  to  every  creature,  and  when  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  Steele  Creek  Church,  living  streams 
shall  perennially  flow  out  to  fertilise  and  gladden  the  city  of 
our  God. 

The  fruits  thereof  "Shall  shake  like  Lebanon.”  “Jacob 
shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  1m*  glad.”  And  it  shall  prove. 

“When  Hod  makes  up  his  last  account 
Of  nations  jn  His  holy  mount, 

’Twill  he  an  honor  to  appear 
As  one  new-born  and  nourished  here.” 


Ps.  87. 
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